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N visiting those disinterred remains 
QO of the ancfent city of Pompeii, 
which, more perhaps than the 
delicious breeze or the cloudless sun, the 
violet valleys and orange-groves of the 
South, attract the traveller to the neigh- 
bourhood of Naples; on viewing, still fresh 
and vivid, the houses, the streets, the 
temples, the theatres of a place existing in 
the haughtiest age of the Roman Empire— 
it was not unnatural, perhaps, that a writer 
like Lord Lytton, who had before laboured 
in the art to revive and to create, should 
feel a keen desire to people once more 
those deserted streets, to repair those 
graceful ruins, to reanimate the bones 
which were yet spared to his survey; to 
traverse the gulf of eighteen centuries, 
and to wake to a second existence the 
City of the Dead! 

We can easily imagine how sensibly 
this desire grew upon one whose task was 
undertaken in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Pompeii ; at his feet the sea that 
once bore her commerce and received her 
fugitives, and before his eyes the fatal 
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mountain of Vesuvius, still breathing 
forth smoke and fire. Nearly the whole 
of “The Last Days of Pompeii” was 
written at Naples during the winter 
1832—3. The period described was the 
first century of our era ; it was the most 
luxurious period of Rome; the conduct 
of the story lies amidst places whose 
relics we yet trace; the catastrophe is 
among the most awful which the tragedies 
of ancient history present to our survey. 
The characters introduced in the book 
are the natural offspring of the scene and 
time. The incidents of the tale are 
equally consonant, perhaps, to the then 
existent society; for it is not only the 
ordinary habits of life, the feasts and ‘the 
forum, the baths and the amphitheatre, 
the commonplace routine of the classic 
luxury, which the author recalls the past 
to behold ; equally important, and more 
deeply interesting, are the passions, the 
crimes, the misfortunes, and reverses that 
might have chanced to the shades that he 
thus summons to life! We understand 
any epoch of the world but ill if we do 
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not examine itsromance. Thereisasmuch 
truth in the poetry of life as in its prose. 

The seventh chapter of this enthralling 
romance describes the gay life of the 
Pompeian lounger and gives a miniature 
likeness of the Roman baths, and the pic- 
ture which we reproduce of the tepidarium 
is fully described by Lord Lytton. 

“Although the public therme, or 
baths, were instituted rather for the 
poorer citizens than the wealthy (for the 
last had baths in their own houses), yet, 
to the crowds of all ranks who resorted 
to them, it was a favourite place for con- 
versation, and for that indolent lounging 
so dear toa gay and thoughtless people. 
The baths at Pompeii differed, of course, 
in plan and construction from the vast 
and complicated thermz of Rome, and, 
indeed, it seems that in each city of the 
empire there was always some slight 
modification of arrangement in the general 
architecture of the public baths. This 
has mightily puzzled the learned, as if 
architects and fashion were not capricious 
before the nineteenth century! The 
principal porch was in the ‘Street of 
Fortune.’ At the wing of the portico sat 
the keeper of the baths, with his two 
boxes before him, one for the money he 
received, one for the tickets he dispensed. 
Round the walls of the portico were seats 
crowded with persons of all ranks ; while 
others, as the regimen of the physician 
prescribed, were walking briskly to and 
froin the portico, stopping every now and 
then to gaze on the innumerable notices 
of shows, games, sales, exhibitions, which 
were painted or inscribed upon the walls.” 

From the portico the bathers entered 
“a somewhat spacious chamber, which 
served for the purposes of the apoditerium 
(that is, a place where the bathers pre- 
pared themselves for their luxurious ablu- 
tions). The vaulted ceiling was raised 
from a cornice, glowingly coloured with 
motley and grotesque paintings ; the ceil- 
ing itself was panelled in white compart- 
ments bordered with rich crimson; the 
unsullied and shining floor was paved 
with white mosaics, and along the walls 
were ranged benches for the accommoda- 
tion of the loiterers. 


“The more luxurious departed by 
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another door to the tepidarium, a place 
which was heated to a_ voluptuous 
warmth, partly by a movable fireplace, 
principally by a suspended pavement, 
beneath which was conducted the caloric 
of the loconicum. 

“Here a portion of the intending 
bathers, after unrobing themselves, re- 
mained for some time enjoying the arti- 
ficial warmth of the luxurious air. And 
this room, as befitted its important rank 
in the long process of ablution, was more 
richly and elaborately decorated than the 
rest; the arched roof was beautifully 
carved and painted ; the windows above, 
of ground glass, admitted but wandering 
and uncertain rays; below the massive 
cornices were rows of figures in bold 
relief; the walls glowed with crimson, 
the pavement was skilfully tessellated in 
white mosaics. Here the habituated 
bathers would remain in a state of ener- 
vate and speechless lassitude, either before 
or (mostly) after the water-bath; and 
many of these victims of the pursuit of 
health turned their listless eyes on the 
new comers, recognising their friends 
with a nod, but dreading the fatigue of 
conversation. From this place the bathers 
again diverged, according to their several 
fancies, some to the sudatorium, which 
answered the purpose of our vapour-baths, 
and thence to the warm bath itself; those 
more accustomed to exercise, and capable 
of dispensing with so cheap a purchase of 
fatigue, resorted at once to the calidarium, 
or water-bath.” 

In order to complete the sketch, and 
give to the reader an adequate notion of 
this, the main. luxury of the ancients, 
Lord Lytton takes one of his characters 
through the whole process and then 
compares the baths of Pompeii with the 
imperial therme of Rome; but space 
forbids a longer quotation. 

Our frontispiece, “ Yorick and the 
Grisette,” by Gilbert Stuart Newton, 
represents a scene from-Laurence Sterne’s 
“Sentimental Journey.” Mr. Yorick, the 
king’s jester, has entered an open shop to 
ask the way to the Opera Comique: 
would the lady tell him? “‘ Most wil- 
lingly,’ said she, laying her work down 
upon a chair next her... . I will not 
suppose. it was the woman’s beauty, 
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notwithstanding she was the handsomest 
grisette, 1 think, 1 ever saw, which had 
much to do with the sense I had of her 
courtesy.” So sensible was he of it that 
he came back to ask the way again. 
The shop-boy was going in that direction 
with a parcel of gloves ; he should show 
the way. “ ‘Apropos,’ said I,‘I want a 
couple of pairs myself.’ The beautiful 
gvisette rose up when I said this, and, 
going behind the counter, reached down 
a parcel, and untied it. I advanced to 
the side over against her; they were 
all too large. The beautiful grisette 
measured them one by one across my 
hand. It would not alter the dimensions.” 
The quiet humour in the pug beside the 
chair attracts attention; he has a scent, 
it would seem, for the sentiment of 
gloves. 

The painter of this picture was born at 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, whither his parents 
had fled from Boston when the British 
were expelled by the American army. 
He came to England in 1818 and entered 
the Academy schools. He was elected 
A.R.A. in 1828, and R.A. in 1832. 
Washington Irving, who, while in Eng- 
land, was the friend of Newton and his 
fellow artist Leslie, wrote in 1834: 
“Newton has for some years past been 
one of the most popular painters in 
England in that branch of historical 
painting peculiarly devoted to scenes in 
familiar life. His colouring is almost 
unrivalled, and he has a liveliness -of 
fancy and quickness of conception, and a 
facility and grace of execution, that 
spread a magic charm over his composi- 
tions.” He was a great favourite in 
society, but he became insane and died 
a year later in an asylum at Chelsea. 

“The Devil to Pay” represents a scene 
from Le Sage’s Le Diable Boiteux (pub- 
lished in English in 1778 under the title 
of The Devil on Two Sticks). The picture, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1844, 
depicts an incident described in Chapter 
VIII., in which Patricio, a dissolute 
young Spaniard, has met two ladies of 
the town, and taken them off to breakfast 
at a tavern. 

“ Sir,” says the host, “ what would you 
please to eat? I have crammed chickens, 
partridges of Leon, pigeons of Old 


Castile, and more than half a ham of 
Estremadura.” ‘The ladies fell greedily 
upon the meat, while Patricio feasted 
on the beauties of his friends. One of 
the ladies lays her claws upon the par- 
tridges that remained in the dish and 
crams them into a linen pocket under her 
petticoat. The game is continued until 
the larder is cleared, and at last Patricio 
calls for the reckoning, which amounted 
to fifty reals. He puts his hand in his 
pocket, and finding but thirty reals 
there, he is forced to pawn his rosary, 
adorned with silver medals, to meet the 
account. 

The painter of this picture was the son 
of a gunmaker in Piccadilly. He became 
a student at the Academy and first 
exhibited there in 1838, entering at once 
upon the line of the higher genre, in 
which he afterwards became distinguished. 
He was elected A.R.A. in 1848, and 
R.A. in 1860. He was a great friend of 
Mr. Frith, with whom he made more 
than one Continental trip. He lived at 
Ivy Cottage, at the corner of the Queen’s 
Road, and was famous for his dinner 
parties, at which such men as Dickens, 
Leech, Mark Lemon, and Mulready used 
to assemble. He was fond of acting, 
and appeared in Dickens’s private theatri- 
cals. His pictures are clever in seizing 
the desired expression. ‘ He was,” says 
Mr. Holman Hunt (to whom in his early 
days Egg gave encouragement and assis- 
tance), “a pictorial dramatist of true 
power; a keen reader and renderer of 
human expression to the very realm of 
poetic inspiration, if not of imaginative 
interpretation.” 

“Charterhouse Chapel” is an attempt 
to portray upon canvas a scene immor- 
talised by Thackeray in “The Newcomes.” 
It is laid in the chapel of the Charter- 
house, and the brothers—the gentlemen 
pensioners on the foundation, the old 
reverend blackgowns—are assembling for 
service :— 

“How solemn the well-remembered 
prayers are! How beautiful and deco- 
rous the rite; how noble the ancient 
words of supplication which the priest 
utters, and to which troops of bygone 
seniors have cried, Amen! The service 
for Founder's Day is a special one; one 
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From the painting by Augustus L, Egg, R.A. (1816 


DEVIL 


TO PAY. 


1863), in the National Gallery of 


British Art. 


of the psalms selected being the thirty- 
seventh, and we hear :— 


23. The steps of a good man are ordered by 
the Lord, and he delighteth in his way. 

24. Though he fall, he shall not be utterly 
cast down, for the Lord upholdeth him with 
his hand. 

25. Ihave been young, and now am old, yet 
have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging their bread. 


It is late in the day as the grand old 
pensioners file in, with every phase of 
nobly-borne misfortune on their faces and 
in their figures—the personification of 
honest suffering, the types of splendid 


failure. The sentiment of the scene per- 
vades the work not only ‘in the figures 
themselves .and in their attitude, but 
equally in the treatment of light and 
shade, and in the sense of solemnity that 
is happily produced. In the centre of 
the foreground is a tombstone, on which 
we can decipher the words: “ Here lieth 
the body of Henry Levett” (he was 
physician to the Charterhouse, and died 
1725). In La Peinture Anglaise, M. de la 
Sizeranne says, “from the zsthetic point 
of view, the problem in this picture was 


* 


to prevent the figures standing out too 
vividly against their black gowns. Mr. 
Herkomer has succeeded. And he has 
succeeded partly because of the profound 
and passionate individual interest which 
he has given to each physiognomy. In 
each one sees a portrait, a different life, a 
different domestic drama, seeking as it 
were to tell itself in every gleam of the 
eyes, in every constrained smile about 
the mouth, in each of the heavy wrinkles, 
and in the bushy contraction of the eye- 
brows.” In the centre of the foreground 
we see a typical English gentleman, 
whose upright carriage shows clearly that 
his proud spirit is no. way broken by 
adversity. The other faces express either 
weariness or disappointment, or resigna- 
tion, and even quiet content. 

Most of the figures are actual portraits. 
Sir Hubert von Herkomer, in an address 
at the Whitechapel Art Exhibition in 
1889, said, “I didn’t paint actual Char- 
terhouse brethren, but took as models for 
modification all the best types of faces I 
could get among my friends. I could 
not make people understand at my private 
view that this was so. Such-and-such a 
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well-known man was recognised. ‘Surely 
he’s not there yet?’ they said to me.” 
The second ‘‘brother” in the front pew 
is Sir James Paget; next to him is the 
late Mr. Samuel Pope, Q.C. The brother 
nearest to us.on the bench to the left was 
painted from an Oxford “don.” Against 
the pillar at the back is a face which 
somewhat recalls the late Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone. 

“The Swineherd Gurth, the son of 
Beowulph” was originally exhibited at 
the Royal Academy in 1897 and purchased 
by the Chantrey Bequest for £800. The 
landscape painter, Mr. Charles Edward 
Johnson, was born at Stockport in 1832, 
and was educated at the Grammar School 
in that town. He afterwards entered the 
Academy Schools. He commenced his 
career as an artist in Edinburgh, leaving 
for London in 1864. He is a member of 
the Royal Institute. 

In the picture, the swineherd rests 
beneath an oak in Sherwood Forest—a 
scene such as is described in the 
chapter of “ Ivanhoe.” 

“Hundreds of broad-headed, short- 
stemmed, wide-branched oaks, which had 


first 
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witnessed perhaps the stately march of 
the Roman soldiery, flung their gnarled 
arms over a thick carpet of the most 
delicious greensward; in some places 
they were intermingled with beeches, 
hollies, and copsewood of various de- 
scriptions. ... The swineherd had a 
stern, savage, and wild aspect, partaking 
of the wild and rustic character which 
belonged to the woodlands of that 
period.” 

Mr. Albert G s0dwin’s picture of “ Sinbad 
Storing his Raft” was originally exhibited 
at the Academy in 1887, and is one of a 
series of illustrations of the story of 
Sinbad, painted by this artist, and it con- 
tains the elements of reality and unreality, 
mixed as ina dream. It is founded on 
the Sixth Voyage of Sinbad as given in 
Lane’s “ Arabian Nights.” 

“T was of the number of those who 
landed upon that mountain, and, lo! 
within it was a large island, and upon it 
were numerous goods, on the shore of the 
sea, of the things thrown up by the sea 
from the ships that had been wrecked, 
and the passengers of which had been 
drowned. Upon it was an abundance 


SINBAD THE SAILOR STORING HIS RAFT. 


From the painting by Albert Goodwin, in the National Gallery of British Art. 
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that confounded the reason and mind, 
of commodities and wealth that the sea 
cast upon its shores... . 

“. . . Then I arose and went and col- 
lected pieces of wood that were upon that 
island, of Sanfee and Kamaree aloes- 
wood, and bound them upon the shore 
of the sea with some of the ropes of the 
ships that had been wrecked; and I 
brought some straight planks of the 
ships, and placed them upon _ those 
pieces of wood. I made the raft to suit 
the width of the river, less wide than the 
latter, and bound it well and firmly ; and 
having taken with me some of those 
minerals and jewels and goods, and of the 
large pearls that were like gravel, as well 
as other things that were upon the island, 
and some of the crude, pure, excellent 
ambergris, | put them upon that raft, with 
all that I had collected upon the island, 
and took with me what remained of the 
provisions. I then launched the raft upon 
the river, made for it two pieces of wood 
like oars, and acted in accordance with 
the following saying of one of the 


poets :-— 
‘* Depart from a place wherein is oppression."’ 


Mr. Goodwin has exhibited at the 


Academy since 1860, but he is best known 


as an accomplished and imaginative 
water-colour painter. “For pure artistic 
delight,”’ said Mr. Ruskin, on the occasion 
of a “one-man show” of the artist’s 


drawings in 1886, “an untouched sketch 
of Albert Goodwin's on the spot is better 
than any finished drawing.” 

“The Death of Virginia” illustrates 
the dramatic climax to Bernardin de 
St. Pierre’s story of “ Paul et Virginie.” 
Published near the close of the eighteenth 
century, “Paul et Virginie” became 
the precursor of those romances of ideal 
love which, surviving all the temptations 
that wealth and social position could 
exert to break the bond, keeps true and 
steadfast only to miss fruition at the last. 
Virginia was born in Mauritius, and Paul 
was, first, her playmate, afterwards her 
lover. Separated, when Virginia was 
fifteen, by her removal to France to be 
educated, the lovers remained faithful to 
each other, and Virginia resisted every 
effort of her rich relations to betroth her 
toa French nobleman. Enraged by her 
obstinacy her relations disowned her and 
sent her back to Mauritius, but the ship in 
which she was returning was wrecked on 
the island and her dead body thrown up 
on the sands almost at her waiting lover’s 
feet. Paul didnot long survive her. The 
painting is one of the most pathetically 
beautiful pictures in the history of Gallic 
art. The exquisite figure lies stretched 
on the sands as the receding waves have 
left it. One seems to hear the mocking 
voice of the unfeeling sea saying to the 
heart-broken lover, “Here is your Vir- 
ginia ; I have brought her back to you.” 


DEATH OF VIRGINIA, 
From the painting by J. Bertrand, in the Luxembourg Gallery, Paris. 
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“You've a very foolish man, 
John ?” 


6é OU'RE a very foolish man, John,” 

Y said my sister Ruth. “ You're 
worse than foolish. A man 
never gets any happiness by marrying 
out of his station.” 

“ You may be right,” I answered, “ but 
after all I have something tooffer. I am 
rich, and Marie is poor, I admit that 
she is a patrician and that Iam a plebeian. 
But money, after all, counts for some- 
thing, especially in these days. I don’t 
see how Marie can spend a very happy 
existence now, but Iam determined to 
make her life a dream of happiness. You 
will see, my dear Ruth, that my marriage 
will be a success.” 

“T think not,” replied my sister, “and I 
therefore give you my warning before it 
is too late. If you don’t heed it and 


decide on marrying Miss Dalmayne, | 
shall naturally do any little thing in my 
power to endeavour to prove that I have 





LOVE WENT OUT WHEN MONEY 
WAS INVENTED. 


By F. C. PHILIPS. 
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been a false prophetess ; 
words, 
tell you the truth, my dear brother, | 
tremble for the future.” 

“You're a sweet little silly goose,” I 


but, 


mark my 
John, I shan’t succeed. 


And, to 


answered. “You let your affection for 
me run away with your better judg- 
Why in heaven’s name should 
I not be happy with Marie? She is 
beautiful, and I admit that it was her 
rare beauty that first commended her to 
me, and she has a sweet nature and 
character; and after all, goodness of 
character outweighs even good looks. 
Then, too, she is very clever and bright, 
and altogether she is exactly the sort of 
girl calculated to make a man happy.” 
“‘T hope that I may be wrong, and that 
you may be right, John,” said Ruth; 
“but I don’t think that 1 am wrong, and, 
of course, time will only show. At 
present we need say no more. Your 
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mind is evidently made up, and I shall 
urge nothing further to prevent you from 
following your inclinations. But in the 
time to come, don’t forget that your 
sister warned you.” And with that last 
shaft Ruth left the room. 

My name is John Gardner, my age is 
thirty-six, and I am what is generally 
known as “‘a self-made man.” But had 
I really had the making of myself I should 
have endeavoured to produce a different 
being. I recollect at the grammar school 
in Cambridgeshire, where I received a 
plain education, hearing one of the 
masters, Mr. Ruddock, mention a Greek 
proverb, “ Know thyself,” and advise the 
boys in his form to act upon the advice 
given by the Greek sage who pronounced 
these words. I was not, as a rule, struck 
with much that fell from Mr. Ruddock’s 
lips, for he was a dull, stupid, and pom- 
pous man, possessing much more force of 
manner than of character. But I did 


take this advice to heart and endeavoured 
to act up to it, with the result that I 
know as much about my own uninterest- 
ing self as most other human beings know 


about themselves. 

Well, this is how I appear in my own 
eyes. A strong, healthy man with an 
active disposition, and capable of, and a 
lover of, hard work. A blunt manner, 
and with an entire absence of tact in 
anything in which strict business is not 
concerned. I know that I am truthful, 
for, in addition to a natural hatred of 
lying which I must have inherited from 
my dear parents, I have always recognised 
the fact that in business and in every- 
thing else the truth always pays the best. 
During the sixteen years that ] have 
devoted to business I have endeavoured 
to act squarely and fairly with everyone 
with whom I have been brought in con- 
tact, and I may say without conceit that 
I have earned a good name in addition 
to the three hundred thousand pounds 
that I have been able to save. 

I have never got on particularly well 
with the other sex, partly, 1 suppose, owing 
to my manners, which, to say the least, 
are not attractive, and partly to the fact 
that up to the time I met Marie Dalmayne 
I had never cared fora woman. I came 
across the girl that | have grown to love 
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so well in this fashion: I am interested 
in a West Australian mine to the extent 
of about a hundred thousand pounds, and 
am one of the three partners who control 
the concern. One of them is a member 
of the great City house of Bleichopsheim, 
and the other is Mr. Ross, a wealthy 
ironmaster. It was at the latter’s house 
in St. James’s Square that I met my fate. 

I took Miss Dalmayne down to dinner, 
and I think my heart went out to her 
from the first. I found her clever and 
sensible, and with apparently little of the 
frivolity which characterises most of the 
young women with whom I have been 
brought in contact. Her conversation, if 
not absolutely brilliant, was at any rate 
bright and amusing, and possessed a 
considerable amount of shrewdness. 

Miss Dalmayne was about twenty- 
three, tall and fair, possessing a perfect 
figure and the most beautiful and expres- 
sive hazel eyes. Her hair was nut brown 
with a warm reddish sun-kissed glint, 
and her features were regular and aristo- 
cratic. Her smile was delightful. In 
short, I fell in love. 

Next morning I ascertained from Adam 
Ross full particulars in reference to Miss 
Dalmayne. She is the only daughter of 
the Honourable George Dalmayne, and 
is related to many of the highest English 
families. Mr. Dalmayne and his wife are 
not well off, and the former is very much 
in debt and has taxed the generosity of 
my friend Ross to a very considerable 
extent. The Dalmaynes live in a very 
small house in Eaton Terrace. They have 
only one other child, and that is a son 
who is in the Army and is at present 
with his regiment in India. 

There are some people that one feels 
one can confide in in matters of a delicate 
nature, and there are others to whom one 
could never open one’s mouth. Now, 
Ross and I have been friends for ten years, 
during which time we have never had 
the least difference. He is a man abso- 
lutely to be trusted. I told him during 
this interview what a deep impression 
Miss Dalmayne had made upon me. He 
said that he did not in the least wonder 
at it, for she was greatly admired, and 
added that if it were not for her father 
she would no doubt have made a brilliant 





I heard voices in our sitting-room. 
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marriage already. I told my friend 

that I cared nothing about her father, 

that I was not marrying him but his 

daughter—that is to say, if -1 were 

fortunate enough to induce her to become 

my wife. 

“| don’t think that there is much fear 
of a failure,” answered Ross. ‘“ Old Dal- 
‘ mayne is looking out for a rich husband 
for Marie. Indeed, in a confidential 
mood one day recently he told me almost 
as much himself. And he is not likely in 
a hurry to find one so rich as yourself.” 

“Well, I shall call upon him to-mor- 
row,” said I, “and ask his permission to 
speak to his daughter.” 

“I wish you every success, my dear 
friend,”’ said Ross, ‘‘and I have no doubt 
as to the result of your interview. And 
I don’t see why you should not be very 
happy. After all, as you say, you are 
not marrying the father. You are marry- 
ing Marie, who is a very high-principled 
girl, who is beautiful, who is accom- 
plished, and who would, I am certain, do 
everything to make her husband happy.” 

And so it was settled, and’ next morn- 
ing I called on Mr. Dalmayne. 

Mr. Dalmayne, a tall, aristocratic man 
of about sixty, received me with great 
cordiality. Whether Ross, who had 
dined with him on the previous night, 
had mentioned anything of my matter to 
him I don’t know, but the old gentleman 
did not seem to be the least surprised 
when I told him what the object of my 
visit was. 

“Mr. Dalmayne,” said I, “you will 
doubtless be wondering why I have called 
to see you’—Mr. Dalmayne’s face 
assumed a Sphinx-like expression—“ and 
I will not keep you waiting for an ex- 
planation. The truth is that I have 
fallen in love with your daughter. Our 
mutual friend Adam Ross can tell you 
all about me, and I don’t think that his 
report would be an unfavourable one. 
My position is this. I have saved three 
hundred thousand pounds, which pro- 
duces an income of about twelve thou- 
sand a year. And I am making at least 
another twenty thousand a year from my 
share of our mine and other sound enter- 
prises. Sould you permit me to address 
Miss Dalmayne, and should I be happy 
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and fortunate enough to induce her. to 
become my wife, I should propose to 
settle two hundred thousand pounds upon 
her for her exclusive use.” 

“Your proposals are most generous,” 
said Mr. Dalmayne, “ and do you credit. 
But in matters of this kind I should never 
dream of attempting to control my 
daughter. You have, however, my full 
permission to speak to her, and if she is 
willing to marry you, you both have my 
full consent. My wife shares my views 
entirely. Marie is out with her mother 
at the present moment, but she will 
be in all the afternoon, and if you 
call about four I will see that you have 
the opportunity for which you are 
seeking.” 

I thanked Mr. Dalmayne most cor- 
dially and promised to return in the 
afternoon. When | again arrived at 
Eaton Terrace I was shown into the 
drawing-room, where I found Mrs. and 
Miss Dalmayne and a sister of Mrs. Dal- 
mayne’s. Tea was brought in, and shortly 
afterwards the visitor took her departure. 


A few minutes later Mrs. Dalmayne 
made some excuse for leaving the room, 


and I was left alone with Marie. My 
heart had beaten hard from excitement 
as I had knocked at the door, but, strange 
to say, I felt no nervousness now. I 
plunged into the matter that brought me 
without delay. I told Miss Dalmayne of 
the wonderful effect produced upon me 
by her beauty and charm, and in the 
fewest words possible I asked her to be 
my wife, promising that she would never 
repent it. 

“You have done me a great honour,” 
said Miss Dalmayne, “ but I must have a 
little time to think over what you have 
said and to consult my parents. You 
shall hear from me at latest the day after 
to-morrow.” 

I shortly afterwards took my leave, 
and departed buoyed up by the strong 
hope that the desire of my heart would 
be obtained. 

Nor was I disappointed. On the day 
she had promised I received a letter from 
Miss Dalmayne, saying that she was 
willing to accept me, but frankly con- 
fessing that she had no love for me as 
yet, though admitting that she liked me. 
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“ Tf,” she continued, “ you are willing to 
take me on this understanding, I am ready 
to be your wife.” 

Needless to say, I was willing to accept 
these terms, and three months afterwards 
we were man and wife. 

It was in the month of July that we 
were married, and we went to Aix-les- 
Bains for the honeymoon. A few days 
previously Mr. Dalmayne asked me to 
lend him a thousand pounds, which I did 
cheerfully, for after what my friend Ross 
had told me I was fully prepared for such 
a request. 

My wife had never been to Aix before, 
and seemed to amuse herself very much, 
She played a little at the tables, and 
with a considerable amount of success. 
I must admit that she was very kind to 
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me, and though of course I easily saw 
that I did not at present possess her real 
affection, I was not discontented, and 
hoped for the time to come when we 
should be all in all to each other. We 
had met very few acquaintances at Aix, 
for it was not a good season as far as 
English visitors were concerned, owing 
to attacks on our country and Govern- 
ment by the French papers. But when 
we had been there about three weeks a 
Captain Morland came upon the scene. 
Captain Morland, who was an officer in 
the Grenadier Guards, had known my 
wife since she was a child. They seemed 
very pleased to see each other again, but 
there was a certain sadness that I noticed 
in the young officer’s manner. He had 
just been invalided home from South 
Africa, where he had been on active ser- 
vice during the time with which my 
narrative deals. He was a handsome 
young man, tall and well built, and with 
kind and expressive blue eyes. He was 


singularly reticent as to his exploits 
during the war, though I heard from a 


at the foot of a precipice. 
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friend of his who was with him at Aix 
that he had been mentioned in despatches 
and had been recommended for the D.S.O. 
He was a man to whom the merest 
chance acquaintance was certain to take 
a fancy. 1am bound to say that I didso 
myself, and I hope that in what I am 
calmly relating I shall not be considered 
to have intentionally failed to do him 
justice. 

It was the second week in August, and 
as the weather was very hot, my wife 
and I had determined to leave Aix and 
go to Trouville for a little sea air and 
bathing. Three days before our depar- 
ture ] returned to the hotel to dress for 
dinner. I was just going through the 
corridor when I heard voices in our sitting- 
room. They were the voices of my wife 
and Captain Morland. 

I don’t think that I am naturally a 
mean man, but I was mean enough to 
listen on this occasion. 

“You musn’t blame me, Hubert,” said 
my wife; “we were all on the verge of 
ruin, and I was bound to marry him.” 

““ How could you consent to do such a 
thing? You don’t care for him in the 
least.” 

“No,” said my wife; “nor shall I 
ever do so if I live for fifty years. I care 
for no one but you. But I| shall always 
do my duty to my husband, who is a 
kind and good man and lives entirely for 
me.” 

“If he died, you would marry me?” 
asked Captain Morland. 

“Of course I would, and, as the chil- 
dren’s story-books say, ‘live happily ever 
afterwards.’ But don’t let us discuss 
deplorable futurities.” 


This was enough for me. I saw, now 


that it was too late, how wise my sistef 
Ruth had been, and how foolishly I had 
acted. There was nothing to be done, 
however, to remedy matters, in view of 
the words spoken by my wife, and words 
which breathed of truth. I went out 
quietly into the garden of the hotel and 
came back a few minutes later. I asked 
Captain Morland to dine with us, and he 
accepted my invitation. I carefully 
watched him and my wife during the 
evening, and clearly saw that the case 
was hopeless from my point of view. 

On the morrow I made my will, and 
left everything to my wife with the 
exception of fifty thousand pounds for 
my sister Ruth. I then sat down to write 
this little history of my mistake, and am 
posting it from the top of Mont Revard to 
my friend Ross, and have asked him to 
act as he thinks best. It is hard to die, but, 
in my position, it is still harder to live. 

Having set my entire affections in one 
direction, and having been hopelessly 
unsuccessful, there is only one thing to 
be done, and that is toend matters. And 
I shall end them to-night. 


* * * * 


Extract from an Aix-les-Bains news- 

aper :— 

“The body of a wealthy Englishman, 
named Gardner, who was staying at the 
Hotel de |’Europe, was found lying at the 
bottom of the precipice between Aix and 
Mont Revard. It is, of course, pure con- 
jecture how the unfortunate gentleman 
met his fate, but no foul play is sus- 
pected, as his money and valuables were 
found upon his body. We anxiously 
await developments. The police are 
maintaining a strict reserve.” 
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EVEN hundred years before the advent 
of the Christian era, the sundial was 
in use, for we find in Isaiah xxxviii. 8, 
a reference to this useful instrument in 
the following verse: ‘“ Behold, I will 
bring again the shadow of the degrees 
which is gone e 
down on the 
sundial of 
Ahaz, ten 
degrees back- 
ward.” 

It. is plain, 
however, that 
at that time 
the sundial 
was a com- 
parative rarity, 
because stress 
is laid upon 
the statement 
that the instru- 
ment was the 
property of 
Ahaz, who, no 
doubt, was re- 
garded with 
much*envy by 
those who had not such means of knowing 
the time of day. 

A sundial is one of the most perfect 
and satisfying of all things created by 
the hands of man. ‘“M. W.,” in a recent 
newspaper article, writing on this subject, 
says, “ It is inconceivable that a beautiful 
old dial, set in a beautiful garden, could 
be improved upon. Try to write on sun- 
dials, and you will find that everything 
has beeri said.” But the final harvest of 
sundial lore has yet to be gathered in. 
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“A Dial,” wrote Robert Hegge, in 
1630—‘a Dial is the “Visible Map of 
Time, till whose invention ‘twas follie 
in the sun to play with a shadow. 
It is the Anatomie of the Day and a 
Scale of Miles for the Jornie of the 

Sun. It is the 
silent Voice of 
Time, and 
without it the 
Day were 
dumbe. It is 
ye Book of ye 
Sun on which 
he writes the 
Storie of the 


Along with 
such quaint old 
sayings a place 
would have to 
be found for 
modern senti- 
ment, such as 
that of Mrs. 
Alice Morse 
Earle, in her 
“Sundials 
and Roses of Yesterday” :— 

“Nearly all sundials please us abso- 
lutely—certainly all simple and direct 
ones—and I think it well worth while to 
exist merely to be satisfying, if nothing 
more. But the sundial is a thing of deep 
sentiment. All feel the beauty and the 
wonder of the thought that Time, that 
most tangible, most fleeting, most won- 
derful of conditions, is marked so fittingly 
in its passing by a shadow almost equally 
tangible.” 
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Then Shakespeare should be called mission to make us feel that we ought to 
upon to contribute his sheaves to the be better than we are! 


harvest of sentiment :— “I am a shade— a Shadowe too, art though. 
“‘ Methinks it were a happy life I mark the Time. Say! Gossip! Dost thou 
To carve out dials quaintly point by point, 
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The sundial, “ expounded.” 
wrote Lamb, They have 
speaks of been made 


moderate 


accessible to 
labours, of 


“the world in 
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be led to fold by. thereon :— 

The sundial is the arch-moralist of the * What's right in Rome 
world. If one cannot look upon a sun- Is wrong at home."’ 
dial without being inspired by its beauty, (From the Latin.) 
one certainly cannot read its legend with- There may be many men who may 


out feeling wiser. It is the sundial’s loye think vpon this Posie. For truly, 
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the Vse in England of a diall reckoned 
and marked for service in Rome would 
bee but a foolishness and a cause of 
Stumbling to the Wayfaring Man, being 
as we are some Ten Degrees nearer 
Heaven than they in the Papish City 
which men falsely call Eternall. There 
is no other citie which is Eternall save 
one, Ierusalem, and that not the citie to 
which men go on Pilgrimage by Ship, 
for truely the Body of the Worm is a 
Properer Vehiculum for such as now set 


out upon so blessed and so dreade a 
Iourney....” 

How skilfully the wise old man im- 
proves the occasion ! 

But most of the mottoes he collected 
really need no bush, as :— 

‘* Death and I 
Chime no Bell.” 

‘* The moon makes silly work of both of us.” 

“Don’t you think you had better go 
back and do it at once ?”.—this being the 
free translation of the Latin phrase: 
“* Hodie Dominica.” 

The little book which enshrines these 


sermons in stone contains a literary 
curiosity in the shape of a translation of 
one of the old Latin mottoes made by 
none other than Rudyard Kipling :— 
‘*T have known Shadow, 

I have known Sun. 

And now I know 

These two are one.” 

Up to the seventeenth century sundials 
received much attention from scientists, 
but in the eighteenth century watches and 
clocks began to supersede the more 
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ancient instruments, which gradually fell 
into disuse, and now they are only to be 
found scattered through the United King- 
dom as curiosities, or as garden ornaments. 
Here and there a sundial is to be found still 
in existence—and serving a useful purpose 
in districts where clocks are scarce—on 
the towers of churches and old buildings. 
Perhaps there is no place in the world 
where there are so many sundials in a 
limited area as in the Temple in London, 
where there are no fewer than eighteen. 
Mr. Railton has pictured two of them for 
us; the first, which figures in our title 
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heading, and the second which is the 
best-known one, occupies a prominent 
position facing the gates to the lawn on 
the Embankment, where the annual flower 
shows are held. 

In the courtyard of the Manor House 
of Madeley, in Shropshire, stands a very 
interesting ‘planetarium or horological 
instrument. There is said to be only one 
other in England. The drawing which 
we reproduce is that of a square block of 
stone, three feet in height, and having 
three sides sculptured, the fourth or north 
side being left blank. It still stands 
upon its ancient pillars and is approached 
by a flight of steps. 

It faces the four points of the compass, 
and has three large concave hemispheres, 
two feet in diameter, with meridian and 
parallel lines cut thereon, besides smaller 
ones, each pierced for gnomons, serving 
the purpose of a sundial, and that of 
finding the position and relation of the 
planets to other of the heavenly bodies. 
Two of the large concaves shown in the 
illustration are pierced, so that on 
looking through them the eye rests on 
the polar star. As may be seen, there are 
a number of sculptured squares and forms, 
all serving some astronomical purpose. 

Madeley Manor House is mentioned 
in Doomsday Book, and this sundial was 
most probably erected seven or eight 
hundred years ago, during the times of 
the earlier Priors. 

Although surrounded by the unromantic 
realities of coal pits, the old house is 
well worthy a visit by those who feel an 
interest in relics of the past. The interior 
is enriched by some marvellous old oak 
carvings, and abounds in secret passages, 
priest holes, and other curious nooks and 
corners. 

Outside Wimborne Minster, in Hamp- 
shire, stands an ancient sundial of some- 
what curious design. It dates from 1676, 
and originally stood in the gable in the 
south transept, whence it was removed to 
its present position in 1891. 

On the lawn in front of Marrington 
Hall, Shropshire, formerly the seat of the 
Lloyd family, stands a quaint specimen 
of the ancient sundial. It is adjusted to 
utilise the sun’s rays at seven different 
points. ‘The dial, according to an inscrip- 
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tion which it bears, was erected in 
by Richard Lloyd “ who wrote this” as 
the legend records. Ut hora sic vita, and 
several other appropriate mottoes and 
emblems, are carved upon the instrument, 
together with various armorial bearings 
of the Lloyds. 

A treasure-house of sundial lore is a 
quaint old work by Charles Leadbetter, 
published in 1737, entitled, “ Mechanick 
Dialling : or, the New Art of Shadows,” 
containing a “ choice collection of Mot- 
toes,” such as :— 

“See, and be 
business.” 

“ Life’s a bubble.” 

“The scythe of time 
edge.” 

“ Pleasure is the parent of pain: night 
treads upon the heel of day.” 

But not all sundial mottoes are wholly 
serious—many ancient ones contained 
wonderful puns, such as that of a favourite 
verse :— 
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gone about your 


carries a keen 


** Life’s but a shadow 
Man's but dust : 
This diall says 
Dy all we must.” 
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Near Mottram Church in Cheshire may 
be seen a curious sundial. It has an 
ordinary dial at one side, and on the two 
other sides it only has the hours IL, IV., 
VIII., and XII. marked thereon. The 
fourth side bears the following quaint 
injunction :— 

** Now hurry away, 
For Time hastes on, 
And when Time's done 
Eternity comes on!” 
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and mile- 
stone combined may be seen upon the 
roadside at Carnscross one mile from 


Another curious sundial 


Stroud, Gloucestershire. On either side 
of the dial a Scripture text is inscribed. 
One on the left-hand side is the well- 
known “ Now is the accepted time,” and 
on the right is read, “Seek ye the Lord 
while He may be found.” The date 
upon this interesting relic is 1754. 

Oa a sundial in a rose garden in 
America are two verses which are con- 
sidered by Mrs. Earle to be “ perfect 


examples of that genius which, with a 
few words, can shape a lasting gem of 
our English tongue.” One reads :— 


“ Hours fly 
Flowers die, 
New days 
New ways 
Pass by 
Love stays.” 


and the other :— 


‘« Time is 
Too slow for those who wait 
Too swift for those who fear 
Too long for those who grieve 
Too short for those who rejoice 
But for those who love 
Time is 

Eternity.”’ 

“] have for years been a student of 
sundial lore,” writes Mrs. Earle, ‘a col- 
lectorof sundial mottoes and inscriptions. 
I know nowhere, either in English, on 
English or Scotch sundials, or in Con- 
tinental tongues, any such exquisite dial 
legends as these two.” 





THE WOMAN AND THE CHILD. 


By GERTRUDE DONALDSON. 


TRAIN from Bombay had just 

drawn up at a station on the rail- 

way to Mussoorie, and from it de- 
scended a motley crowd of natives and 
Europeans, one and all glad to escape for 
a few minutes from the hot and stuffy 
carriages, the English passengers pressing 
towards the refreshment room, hoping to 
find something they could eat. Here 
knives, forks, and plates were clattering, 
and voices talking and laughing caused 
an incessant hum and buzz, over which 
could be heard the chatter and shouts of 
excited natives outside adding their 
noise to the general confusion. Amongst 
those who loitered near the tables stood 
a tall and pretty woman, and beside her 
a fair-haired boy of three or four. He 
was drinking thirstily from a cup which 
she was holding for him, while at inter- 
vals he took a bite from a biscuit which 
he held in his tiny thin hand. The little 
fellow had been ill with fever, and much 
against her will she had left her husband 
in Bombay to take the child away to the 
hills, hoping the cooler atmosphere would 
bring some colour to his cheeks. 

“Come, Lorrie, you must be quick ; the 
bell will ring directly, and we shall be 
left behind if we don’t begin to look for 
our Carriage.” 

As she spoke, a good-looking young 
officer passed her, saying :— 

“Plenty of time, Mrs. Levett. They 
won't start yet awhile. Going to hook 
on a Rajah and his Ranee, and I don’t 
know how many ladies of the harem 
besides. That’s what all this row is 
about; they’re shunting the carriages 
now.” 

“A Ranee! How interesting. I should 
so like to see her. Comealong, Lorrie, we'll 
go and have a look at her; I’ve never 
seen a real live Ranee,” and picking up 
the child she went on to the platform 
where she saw that several fresh carriages 


had been added to their train, and had © 


pulled up almost opposite to where she 
stood. With the temerity of her nation- 


ality she went forward, and stood on the 
step of one of them trying to peep in, and 
as a pair of black eyes met hers through 
the chinks of the Venetian blinds, she 
said in Hindustani :-— 

“May I come in and see the Ranee? 
Is she in here?” 

The door. was opened by a youthful 
damsel who greeted her with a profound 
salaam, as she pointed to a veiled figure 
seated on the floor of the compartment 
in the customary attitude of her race, 
who put back her veil as Mrs. Levett 
advanced towards her, saying with a 
smile :— 

“Surely you may enter. 
Ranee. 


I am the 
The English lady does me too 


much honour ; come here by me, and we 
will talk.” 

She was very lovely. Her skin, of course, 
was brown, but her eyes were large and 


In the Mussoorie station. 
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soft, with a peculiarly sweet and wistful 
look in them; her other features were 
straight and small, of quite a classic 
type, and the shape of her face was oval. 
The veil she had cast aside was of green 
gauze embroidered in gold thread, and 
her dress was rich and besprinkled with 
precious stones, while on her bosom hung 
a jewel composed of emeralds and bril- 
liants, which sparkled and shone even 
in the semi-darkness of the Venetian 
windows of the railway carriage. 

“T am Mrs. Levett,” said that lady, as 
the Ranee stooped down preparatory to 
getting herself comfortably established 
on the floor; and as she did so, Lorrie 
tried to seize the jewel whose glittering 
gems attracted his attention at once. 

“Oh, Lorrie, that is naughty! 
must not snatch like that!” 

The Ranee unfastened the pendant 
from the chain which held it, and put it 
in the child's hands, who immediately 
began to examine the plaything he had 
coveted. 

“Do not scold him, lady ; he may play 
with it.” Then her face saddened and 
she asked, “Is this your only little one?” 


You 


“No, I have two more boys in England, 
but this is my youngest, and I am taking 
him to Mussoorie because he was ill with 
fever and I thought he would die.” 

“Ah, what would I not give to have a 


boy like that! You have a son—you are 
full of the riches of God. Take care of 
him ; do not let him die.” 

At that moment the bell rang and Mrs. 
Levett tried hastily to rise, saying, “We 
must go, Lorrie, the train will start 
directly. Give the Ranee her jewel, and 
say good-bye.” 

But Lorrie having got possession of a 
new toy was not going to relinquish it 
without a struggle,and though hislip went 
down, threatening a storm of tears, he 
clenched his little hands and held on to 
it firmly. 

“Don’t go,” said the Ranee ; “ we can 
travel together to the next station, and 
youcan stayandtalkto me. Wewill get 
some sweetmeats, and the boy shall play 
with my necklace as long as he likes,” and 
turning to her women who were grouped 
around the compartment, silently taking 
a keen interest in what had passed, she 


bade them bring some cakes and bonbons 
to pacify the child. 

“He is so pretty—so fair. You are 
happy because you have your sons. You 
have three, and I have none. Will you 
sell your boy to me, lady? The Rajah 
is rich, and he will give you lacs of 
rupees for such a boy as this. Say, how 
much will you sell him for?” And she 
drew Lorrie towards her and fondled him 
caressingly. 

“T could not sell him to the Rajah, not 
if he gave me lacs and lacs of rupees. It 
is true I have my other children, but this 
one is very precious to me, too.” 

The Ranee gazed at her wistfully and 
sighed, and after a moment's pause, said, 
“You are going to Mussoorie? Then you 
get out just beyond this. Iam sorry. I 
like to talk to you. Where will you stay 
to-night ?” 

“} must go to a dak bungalow at 
Rajpore. I hear there are two or three.” 

“Yes, that isso. But there is one to 
which you must not go, the one outside 
the city. There isa dreadful story told 
about that place; I pray you, do not go 
there!” 

“Why, are there thieves, or Thugs, or 
is it cholera?” said Mrs. Levett, thinking 
of the dangers of which she had most 
frequently heard, and which hitherto 
were unknown to her, as she had only a 
few months previously disembarked in 
Bombay. 

“No, no, not that. They say that it is 
haunted. Do not take your darling 
there. The fright might kill him.” 

“ How is it haunted? Do you know 
the story?” 

“Listen! It was a woman of my tribe. 
She loved an Englishman, and he left her 
in Peshawar, and went away to his own 
country and married one of his own 
people ; and by and by his regiment went 
to Bombay, and he came there with his 
wife and one baby, like your baby, but 
younger. And the baby was very ill, 
and the wife called for an ayah to go 
with her to the hills and take care of it ; 
and the woman of my tribe had come 
from Peshawar to look for the man she 
loved, and she went with the English lady 
as her ayah. And when they came to 
this bungalow the mother was very tired 
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THE WOMAN AND THE CHILD. 


The servant went to his own quarters. 


and she slept soundly, and in the night 
the woman took a big knife and cut the 
baby’s throat from ear to ear, and carried 
the body away and threw it into the 
jungle and fled. And when the mother 
awoke the child was gone, and she called 
out and cried for someone -to come and 
help her. And the coolies came and 
searched about, and found the dead baby. 
Then the mother went back to the Eng- 
lishman and showed the body, but he 
never said a word, only he knew the 
woman had doneit. And so he sent and 
caught her, and she was tried for murder 
and was hanged. And now, when any 
white child is in that bungalow, the 
woman comes, and walks all through it 
carrying the baby in her arms, and its 
head falls back and shows its little throat 
with the great wound in it.” 

“What a ghastly story! I wish you 
had not told me, for if I have to go there 
I shall feel so frightened now.” 


“Do not go there, I entreat you, dear 
Do not go to 


lady. 
place.” 

Presently they reached the station 
where they must leave the train, as the 
rest of the journey would have to be made 
in a hired tonga. So, reluctantly, Mrs. 
Levett rose to go, and the Raneé em- 
braced the child warmly, holding him 
close to her many times as though she 
could not bear tu part with him; then 
bade farewell, but not before she had 
tied the jewel round Lorrie’s neck with 
her own hands saying, “ He must keep it 
in remembrance of Guzra Bai.” 

It was late and getting dark when a 
tonga drew up at the dak bungalow out- 
side the town and Mrs. Levett got down 
from it, and lifting out Lorrie, stood for 
some moments regarding the surroundings 
with uncertainty andsome dread. Some- 
what daunted by the Ranee’s narrative, 
she had been to all the other rest houses in 
the place, hoping in vain to get an 
entrance, but they were all already occu- 
pied, and now she must perforce take 
refuge in this one, or sleep in the tonga ; 
for Lorrie was tired and hungry and it 
was time he was in bed. 

The appearance of the place was not 
encouraging. The bungalow was sadly 
out of repair, and presented a forlorn and 
broken-down exterior; the chicks hung in 
tatters and rattled against the posts, and 
the furniture generally had a worn and 
faded appearance. The reputation of 
the place was well kriown, and the 
Indian natives are very superstitious, so 
that it was difficult to persuade anyone 
to live there, except one aged convict, who 
was busy unfastening the doors and 
making pretence to do what he could to 
receive her, 

The country looked wild and desolate. 
No friendly lights glimmered from neigh- 
bouring homes, as there were none nearer 
than Rajpore and the lights of the town 
seemed very far away. Close behind the 
bungalow, and divided from it only by 
the dry bed of ariver, rose the mountains 
she was to ascend on the morrow, tower- 
ing far above her, and lost in dim space, 
while they threw a grim black shadow 
all around. She gave a shudder, and 
then a sigh. There was no help for it; 


that dreadful 











she must go in and make the best of it. 
It was foolish to have listened to the silly 
tale, and she must summon all her courage 
to face the coming hours of darkness all 
alone. Yet not alone; she had Lorrie, 
and he would keep her company, and 
banish unquiet thoughts. 

She caHed her “ bearer,” and had her 
things bestowed in the most presentable 
room, and by the time the lamps were lit 
the bungalow looked brighter and things 
began to seem less dismal. Afterwards 
she undressed the child and gave him to 
the “bearer,” who walked about with 
him till he was fast asleep; the man 
then, finding his mistress wanted nothing 
more, went to his own quarters, and she 
prepared to go to rest. Not without 
misgivings did she lay her head upon the 
pillow, one arm flung over Lorrie to keep 
him near her, though for some while her 
nerves were too unstrung to let 
her sleep. But the day’s fatigues 
had wearied her, and at |last, 
almost without knowing it, 
thought vanished and she slept. 

The night was wearing to- 
wards daybreak when she 
awoke with a great start. An 
oil-wick which she had left 
burning on the dressing-table 
had suddenly gone out and left 
the room in darkness, save for 
one solitary gleam of moon- 
light which struck across the 
doorway of the room, and as 
her eyes opened slowly and her 
vision trying to penetrate the 
gloom, she heard a sound which 
made her heart throb wildly 
and then stand still with terror. 

A soft “sud, sud,” sounded 
over the floor just like the 
passing of bare feet across the 


boards. ‘‘ The woman and the 
child,” she thought. ‘Oh, 
horror!” There was a 


moment’s silence, her quaking 
limbs almost betraying that 
she was awake ; then those feet 
again, coming nearer and nearer 
and passing round the bed. 
Hardly daring to breathe, she 
gazed towards the place where 


the sounds had ceased, and 
o 
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through the dim gleam of moonlight she 
perceived the outline of a hideous, dis- 
torted, undefined shape of womankind. 
The certainty that some supernatural 
being stood there seemed to temporarily 
paralyse her mind and body, and before 
she had time to realise its intention, two 
long sinewy arms were stretched across 
the bed towards Lorrie; in another second 
they had snatched up the sleeping child, 
and the figure had vanished into the 
darkness. 

With one wild piercing shriek she tried 
to rise, and fainted, while at the same 
instant a huge baboon, scared by the 
unusual sound, dropped its unconscious 
burden on the floor, and bounding over 
the verandah disappeared into the jungle 
near the house. Lorrie, awakened by his 
rude fall, began to cry most lustily, but 


A strange and unexpected communication. 
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the “ bearer,” although aroused by his 
persistent lamentations, would not ven- 
ture from his room behind the bungalow 
until some reassuring rays of sunshine 
began to penetrate through the interstices 
in the planks which formed the door. 
Lorrie welcomed his familiar presence by 
a temporary cessation of tears, whilst he 
asseverated again and again that his 
mamma was dead. He wasreassured when, 
thanks to the servant’s kindly ministra- 
tions, she opened her eyes once more and 
spoke to him. As soon as she had re- 
covered sufficient strength, she sprang up 
and dressed hastily, eager to leave the 
hateful place. 

But the shock had so upset her that, 
even when safely established in the bright 
and cheerful atmosphere of the hills, she 
could not shake off the effect of it, and 
eventually wrote to her husband to come 
and join her, which he did. She told 
him the story, and said that she could 
not rest at night, terrified that the 
apparition might again visit her, imagin- 
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ing that it portended some evil to her 
Lorrie. But Dr. Levett laughed at her 
fears, and told her it was only an exag- 
gerated case of nightmare. She, how- 
ever, could not be convinced, never 
doubting the evidence of her senses, and 
ever afterwards she averred that she had 
seen a ghost, and is a firm believer in the 
supernatural. 

About a year later her husband, who 
had come out to India originally as 
junior partner to a leading doctor in 
Bombay, received a strange and un- 
expected communication. It appeared to 
have come from a well-known Rajahinthe 
Punjab, who informed Dr. Levett that he 
wrote at the request of his Ranee, to send 
the following message to his wife: 
“‘Guzra Bai sends greeting. I have now 
in my possession a jewel infinitely more 
precious than the one I gave your child. 
God has given me a son, and I am full 
of all riches and all honour. Dear lady, 
fare you well, and may your children live 
to bless and honour you!” 


OLD LUTE. 


By T. W. H. CROSLAND. 


N thine own sun-loved southern land, 
| Dreaming: in rose and lotus long ago, 
Some dark-eyed princess, knowing naught of woe, 
Made thee to ripple sweetness 
"Neath her languid hand. 


Tall was he, proud of face and limb, 
Bronze-headed, with black hair ; and beauty won 
He went before her in the noontide sun : 
Anon thy strings she toyed, 

Yet ever thought of him. 


And when the golden moon did hang 
Upon the dusky blue of that dim night 
She wandered tearful in the misty light, 


Told all her love on thee, 


And to thy sobbing sang. 


If I but touch thee lying here, 

Thou sendest forth vague sounds that seem her sighs ; 

The sad souls of those ancient melodies hum through thee, 
And die murmuring in thine ear, 
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ONE OF THE PRETTIEST TOWNS ON OUR COAST, 


LONDON’S SEA-SIDE SUBURBS. 


HE title is not incongruous. Many 
a suburb within the vast congeries 
of dwellings that make the area of 
Greater London and its environs is a 
half-hour ride by rail, or tram, or motor- 
bus from the London terminus of the 
route, and Westcliff is only fifty minutes 
from Fenchurch Street, while nearly half 
of those fifty minutes are spent in getting 
beyond the dense mob of houses that 
stretch eastwards to the borders of East 
Ham. Thence onward, there are, to be 
sure, one or two open hiatuses of country- 
dom — between Barking and Upmin- 
ster, and again between Upminster and 
Benfleet, where we get in touch with 
salt water and take the primitive ferry to 
Canvey Island; and by the high road 
from Benfleet to Westcliff houses are 
again almost continuous. It is no violent 
strain on language, therefore, to speak 
of Canvey and Leigh and Westcliff as 
sea-side suburbs of the ever-expanding 
metropolis. 

I mean chiefly to writeof Canvey Island, 
hidden behind its Dutch sea-walls, at the 
very mouth of the Thames, and as soaked 
with history as its land once was with 


seawater; but first a word about West- 
cliff. I have no fee from its landowners 
or hotel proprietors or exploiters of any 
style or degree, but I know its air is 
beneficent. I know it has some quality 
incomparable as anerve-healer. 1 know 
that some thousands of “City men” 
travel to and fro every day of the week 
to sleep at Westcliff, and I know that the 
rest of London is slowly but surely find- 
ing out its best week-end suburb—a 
suburb by the sea. I have sat writing 
for hours, hatless and overcoatless, on a 
southward-facing balcony at Westcliff, 
bathed in sunshine, on a day when 
London, only thirty-five miles away, was 
rioting in appropriate April weather, 
cloud, fog, penetrating cold and a snow- 
squall. 

Then, too, Westcliff is one of the 
prettiest towns on our coasts. Its archi- 
tecture is varied and picturesque, lacking 
that dismal uniformity of sea-fronts most 
English health resorts affect. It is an 
ideal place for boating and sailing, and 
at high tide the sea is covered with small 
craft, from the diminutive dinghy to 
racing yachts. The pier is one of the 
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longest in the kingdom (a mile and a 
quarter), and offers a splendid promenade, 
with abundant shelters, and an electric 
train service from end to end for those 
who cannot or do not care to walk. 
Pedestrians have many interesting walks 
in the neighbourhood. To Sheerness is 
a pleasant stroll along the sea-front, and 
Leigh can be reached in the other direc- 
tion without getting out of hearing of 
the splash of waves when the tide is right. 
Hadleigh Castle, further west, is a most 
interesting ruin fora visit. 
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And the quaint charm of Canvey 
Island invites a day excursion, with an 
excellent lunch at a modern hotel. 

Those who visit Canvey Island and 
walk along its substantial sea-walls, who 
observe that its flat and low-lying land 
is crossed by innumerable intersecting 
ditches, and who learn that all these pre- 
cautions against flooding by the sea were 
designed by a Dutch engineer, assisted by 
skilled Dutch workmen, will be disposed 
to conclude that Canvey was always little 
more than a salt marsh constantly ex- 
posed to inundations until the Dutch 
took it in hand. We have even heard 


persons of vivid imagination, who only 
need a hint to spin an elaborately fanci- 
ful yarn, declare that the Dutch were first 
attracted to Canvey Island because it 
bore so strong a likeness to their own 
land, and offered much the same problem 
of reclamation from the sea. 

History tells quite another story. 
Without treading the dim paths of tra- 
dition we have authentic evidence that 
those unscrupulous adventurers, the 


Danes, found Canvey Island a most con- 
venient base for their marauding expe- 
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TIDE THE VISITOR MAY CROSS TO CANVEY ISLAND ON 
A ROW OF 


PLANKS, 


ditions. Lying at the very mouth of the 
Thames, and so secure from devastating 
storms, and yet a goodly distance from 
London, Canvey made a suitable landing 
stage and could be easily defended, while 
their boats afforded a ready retreat if too 
hard pressed. Long before the Norman 
Conquest, then, Canvey Island must have 
been something more than a tide-swept 
marsh; and, indeed, there seems clear 
evidence that a Danish fortress—‘“ a very 
strong place” Matthew of Westminster 
wrote in 895—stood somewhere along 
the river side of the island. 


From this safe retreat the robbers 
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planned their forays into the 
interior, and enriched them- 
selves with booty at the expense 
of the Anglo-Saxon inhabitants. 
And as the Danish power in- 
creased they acquired by con- 
quest and held by the sword 
very considerable possessions 
all along the coast and far into 
the interior. ‘Tradition asserts 
that a good many of them left 
their skins behind them for 
their temerity. Whenever one 
of them was caught he was 
customarily flayed alive by the 
grievously harassed inhabi- 
tants, and his skin nailed up 
on the nearest church door. 
The parsons of those days were 
plainly not squeamish. 

When the Normans came to 
England a descendant of King 
Sweynof Denmark held Canvey, 
and was appointed by the 
Conqueror Sheriff of Essex. 
From this time on down to 
the reign of Queen Mary those 
who are curious about such 
matters may find records of 
various changes of ownership in 
the land of Canvey, parts of 
which at least were so far above the 
tidal wash as to support a brood of “ fat- 
tailed” sheep, -which acquired a con- 
siderable reputation for yielding a par- 
ticularly rich milk and a specially fine 
wool. ad 

But where do the Dutch come in, it 
may be asked, and what occasion was 
there for their services ? 

History relates that comparatively 
early in the Norman occupation a vast 
tidal wave swept round the coast of 
England, and among the districts that 
suffered from this natural invasion were 
the coasts of Kent and Essex, and Canvey 
Island was not only submerged but much 
of it was reduced permanently to little 
more than a marshy waste, and so it 
remained till the days of Mary, when 
a certain Sir Henry Appleton was its 
owner. Now, Sir Henry had an appetite 
for land apparently, and moreover, had 
as a friend one Joas Croppenburg, whose 
Dutch patronymic is unmistakable. 
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AN OLD DUTCH HOUSE OF 1621. 


Croppenburg was a London haberdasher, 
and a man of means, and when, during 
a visit to Sir Henry Appleton at Thun- 
dersley, he saw the tide-swept Canvey 
Island, all his native instincts awoke at 
once, and he advised that Canvey be 
treated with the Dutch specific, and so 
restored to health and vigour. As a 
result of his advice and further consulta- 
tions an agreement was made in 1622, by 
which Croppenburg undertook to build 
and maintain an effective sea-wall, to 
recover the island from the overflow of 
the tides and the encroachment of the 
sea, for which he was to receive one-third 
of the land. Thereupon Croppenburg 
engaged the services of a celebrated 
Dutch engineer, one Cornelius Vermuy- 
den, who brought over from Holland a 
large force of workmen experienced in 
that kind of work, and in due course of 
time the task was accomplished, and 
accomplished so well, too, that Vermuy- 
den’s sea-wall still stands as effective a 
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ITS VILLAGE WELL ROOFED WITH 


barrier as when it was first completed. 
It was so well done, in truth, and had 
such fame in its day that Vermuyden was 
knighted in 1628 by King Charles I. asa 
recognition of his serling stervice. 

We may take it for granted that a good 
many of these Dutch workmen remained 
on the island after their work was finished. 
The big dyke, over which the brown and 
white sails of the shipping passing up and 
down the river could partly be seen, must 
have made them feel very much at home 
in the new land. A Dutch colony came 
into existence on Canvey, and a Dutch 
church was built, where the services were 
conducted in their native tongue. But 
there must have been Dutchmen on the 
island before Croppenburg took its recla- 
mation in hand, for his contract is dated 
1622, and there is an unmistakable 
Dutch-built house, in the single local 
village, which bears the date 1621. We 
give an illustration of it, a tiny hexagon 
with a thatched roof and a chimney 
emerging from the apex, and little peep- 
holes of windows in the first floor. There 
is not another building like it in the 
whole of Great Britain. 


With such a history 
the feeblest imagina- 
tion will realise that 
Canvey Island pre- 
sents characteristics 
to be found nowhere 
else, and therefore the 
visitor to Westcliff 
or Southend in search 
of fresh sensations 
will need no per- 
suasion to devote a 
day's excursion to it. 
He may walk to Can- 
vey if he is a good 
walker, or he may 
take the train to Ben- 
fleet ; but whether he 
walks or rides he 
must cross the river 
to get on the island. 
The crossing is close 
to Benfleet Station, 
and if the visitor gets 
there at low tide he 
may cross on a row 
of planks laid over 
the now shallow stream, but at high tide a 
boatman will ferry him across for a penny 
piece. On the further side a sloping 
causeway takes him up to a path, and 
there the impression comes upon him that 
he is ina new and strange country, an im- 
pression that grows with every step he 
takes. The deep trenches, with their 
tangle of weedy growth, the cry of the 
plover and hoarse call of the gull, the 
quaint village that presently comes into 
view with its village-well fenced in and 
roofed over with thatch, the long straight 
line of road, the flat, far-reaching land, 
and at last Joas Croppenburg’s sea-wall, 
stretching far to east and west, and quite 
bounding the horizon southward—it is 
all very un-English, and yet lies but 
thirty miles from London. 

And here, at the end of the two-mile 
walk across the island from Benfleet to 
the Thames side, nestles just under the 
protecting shoulder of the dyke the 
“Lobster Smack,” an inn with a history 
if it could only speak. For it requires 
no tradition and no strain on the imagi- 
nation to make it the scene of many a 
smuggling adventure in the “ good old 
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times.” Consider its remoteness, its near- 
ness to the shore and the facilities for 
hiding a contraband cargo in the weedy 
channels that intersect the island in all 
directions, and you have all that the 
heart of the smuggler could wish to give 
success to his illicit venture with little 
risk to himself. Now a coastguard 
station near by has taken the romance 
out of the * Lobster Smack,” but still it 
has the air of one brooding regretfully 
over his wicked and stirring past, accept- 
ing reformation against his will and still 
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turn our faces to the east and a very 
modern hotel destroys some of the illusion, 
but modern visitors will find “ Kynoch’s ” 
a more comfortable hostelry for a stay on 
Canvey than if it were as medizval as 
its atmosphere. 

If we go down among the slippery 
rocks at low tide we may dislodge some 
succulent oysters with a strong knife, 
but we keep on along the wall and 
presently come to “Shell Beach,” or a 
short succession of beaches, smooth curves 
of dazzling white when the sunlight falls 
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AN INN WITH A HISTORY. 


unrepentant. It purveys light refresh- 
ment to the visitor quite in the spirit of 
innocent hospitality ; once it would have 
thrown him over the wall and into the 
sea with a broken head, as a thing that 
tells no tales, if he had trespassed on its 
midnight mysteries. 

Here some steps led us up to the top of 
Croppenburg’s wall. Before us lies the 
broad mouth of the -Thames, where up 
and down ply ceaselessly ocean liner and 
cargo “tramp,” the majestic four-master 
and the insignificant lugger, trim yacht 
and tourist steamer—never a moment of 
daylight but some craft is in sight. We 
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on the tiny broken shells that stretch down 
to the rippling wavelets, sent shoreward 
by the screw or paddle of some passing 
craft. 

Now the wall begins to curve north- 
ward, and the lighthouse at the point 
comes into view. Landward from the 
top of the high sea-wall are seen scattered 
clusters of farm buildings dotting the 
flat pastures, but near the eastern- 
most extremity we come upon a col- 
lection of bungalows and a dwarf 
hotel, with a shop or two, all dumped 
down without apparent regard for street 
lines, evidently the crude beginning of 
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a summer resort on a very economical 
pattern. 

It is time to turn inland now, for our 
walk has lengthened to several miles, and 
it is a fair stretch to the Benfleet Ferry 
again if we take the straightest course. 
Happy the visitor who makes it in dry 
weather, for the roads are guiltless of mac- 
adam, very primitive, and apt to be boggy 
after much rain. On our way we pass 
the oddest collection of structures—an 
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of bungalow owners is slowly growing 
around the spot. 

We trudge on towards the ferry, still 
in the glamour of old-worldliness, passing 
an occasional farmhouse, remote and 
cheerless, and at last through a gate 
emerge into the one high-road of the 
island, and Benfleet Ferry is close at hand 
once more. The night is falling, the mist 
is rising from the river and the muddy 
shallows ; there are swift silent flights of 
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CANVEY’S SOLITARY CHURCH. 


imposing tower, long lines of glass-roofed 
houses, and equally long rows of tiny 
two-roomed bungalows, and the curious 
visitor learns that here some ambitious 
spirit planned a pleasure resort on a huge 
scale, with winter gardens and a Venetian 
lake and canals, with an electric tram- 
way running down to the bathing beach 
off the east point. Finances or energy 
failed him, however, and now the half- 
finished enterprise has a rather depressing 
air. But in spite of it a little settlement 


sea-birds ; the air is very still and mys- 
terious ; we glance back over the shrouded 
way and our fancy peoples the dim vista 
with ghostly groups of ruthless warriors 
—turns the innocent sailor craft lying in 
the river yonder into a Viking fleet at 


anchor. But presently we are at Benfleet 
Station. The train that is to take us 
back to Westcliff comes rushing in, and 
with its very modern clamour the unsub- 
stantial figments of the imagination take 
instant flight. 





AVIAS 


) FORTUNE 


IV. 

ATE as Flavia had thought herself, 
even when she arrived at the villa 
by the Cascine, Mrs. Farthingale 

was not quite ready for her. 

Her housekeeping for the day was 
settled, but she had yet to make her 
entries in her account book, and it was 
not pleasing to her. She marked the 
figures with a clear neat hand, but as if 
she was punishing the ciphers for the 
annoyance they represented. 

“It is horrible” she said to herself as 
she clasped the book with a click and 
threw down her pen, “horrible that my 
caprices are such costly princesses that 
the very needs of the house stand like 
beggars at the gate, for whom I have 
nothing.” 

But she was a woman who never 
allowed her mind to dwell on disagree- 
able subjects; she was accustomed to 
throw her whole mind into whatever 
required her attention, and she knew, 
generally, how to get out of people the 
best service that they were capable of 
rendering. 

Now, as she stood before the looking 
glass while Flavia fitted the dress, her 
quick eyes noted the marks of tears on 
the young girl’s face, and a few words 
won the whole story of the butcher and 
his pretensions, and the new anxiety and 
despair about the fortune. 

“Never mind,” said Mrs. Farthingale, 
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Author of “ Ruling the Planets,” etc. 


“often Fortune smiles just when you 
think she is asleep! Who can say? 
Perhaps you may win a terno at the 
lottery. Do you ever play?” 

Flavia blushed, for though she and a 
dear friend of hers seldom allowed a 
Friday to pass without spending twenty 
centimes or so on a lottery ticket, she did 
not like to confess her weakness, 

“Bless you, child, it’s no crime! All 
life’s a lottery; only we helpless mortals 
have no means of regulating the stake we 
desire to risk. But I’ma lucky woman for 
other people—upon my word I am!” said 
Mrs. Farthingale, her handsome face glow- 
ing as kind thoughts filled her mind. 
“Don’t you spoil my velvet with tears, 
mind that, Niobe! Cheer up a bit and 
think, as you work, what a fine thing it is 
to be earning a lot of money by your work 
and making friends, into the bargain, by 
doing it well.” 

Flavia smiled and her heart was so 
much lighter that she could give her 
mind to fitting the dress. 

“ Rich mulberry,” said Mrs. Farthingale 
to herself, as she looked at the folds in 
the velvet where the light fell on them— 
the pile so deep and full, made when 
trade improvements were unknown, and 
rich with genuine silk. 

She looked a princess in that gown. 
What a brocade it was, that made the 
train, with here and there a dash of silver 
for a great flower, unique and ancient! 
And the lace! Spoils from the coffer of 
a cardinal, splendid old point. 

A drawing of the costume was stuck 
in the frame of the looking glass. Like 
an old picture the lady would appear. 

Flavia put her heart into her willing 
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FLAVIA’S 
fingers which obeyed the eyes that 
directed her in the glass. 

Mrs. Farthingale loved to give surprises 
and to lead the fashion; rather she loved 
to defy custom and appear in gowns so 
rich and rare that she forced admiration, 
and maintained a character for pleasing 
eccentricity. 

But the cost! The cost! The cost! 

Colonel Farthingale, though a rich, 
was not a wealthy man, and had never 
occupied himself with the art of making 
money. 

The absorbing question as to the exact 
length of the train and the position of 
the lace, was hardly settled when a 
sonorous voice in the antechamber just 
outside the door asked for the signora. 

Both flushed, the lady and the dress- 
maker. 

It was so like Serafino, thought Flavia, 
that the sound reverberated in her heart 
like the echo of the chimes in the clock 
tower ; but no—Serafino was at the shop ; 
had she not seen him on his way there? . 

“Serafino himself,” thought Mrs. Far- 
thingale, the excitement of her secret 


work and her kind purpose for Flavia 
struggling with a certain uneasy doubt 
that forced her to conceal his visit. 

They must not meet, these lovers. 
would spoil the surprise, the mystery, 
and perhaps it would be dangerous to 


No, it 


herself. Flavia had such an innocent 
heart, it did not possess one dark cavern 
in which to chain a secret. 

There were two minutes. of suspense, 
while Mrs. Farthingale fastened her 
brooch and allowed old Suntina to 
arrange the morning dress she had hastily 
resumed; then, while Flavia was still 
busy with pins, measurements and 
flounces, the lady had entered the small 
drawing-room and found herself face to 
face with the handsome young painter. 

“Servo suo!” said he, which by no 
means sounded like the English equiva- 
lent, “your servant.” As he raised his 
head from bowing to the lady he looked 
over her shoulder at the picture hung 
upon the door, which he recognised with 
secret pride as the work of his own 
brush. 

Mrs. Farthingale hastily looked round, 
with a suspicion that perhaps the lock 
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had not caught and that he could see 
beyond, for there was only this panel 
between him and little Flavia. 

“ Ah,” said she, relieved, “that is one 
of the ugly things I spoke of. Masaccio. 
Masasaccio,” (courageously coining a 
word an Italian would scarcely have 
ventured) “‘I might say, except that the 
skill displayed makes the ugliness almost 
divine. A clever bit, and quite undoubted, 
I should say.” 

Serafino stepped close to the panel, 
drew in his breath, touched the picture 
with his fingers, his keen eyes passing 
from the lady to the picture, as though 
he were questioning how far she was in 
earnest, 

“The signora has lived some years in 
Florence ?” he said, cautiously. 

“ A few—yes—a few.” 

“Long enough to know many of the 
secrets of the city?” 

Mrs. Farthingale was at a loss to 
understand him. She stared in his face, 
striving to analyse the sharp eyes and the 
curiously placid yet meaning expression 
of the whole countenance. 

That she could have been deceived or 
mistaken never occurred to her, and yet 
a certain suspicion played at hide-and- 
seek behind the doubt that had not 
taken form. She glanced again at the 
Masaccio. It was a favourite of hers. It 
had been standing dirty and injured in 
the corner, where she bought it, down by 
the river near S. Spirito. No, there was 
no doubt about it ; and yet 

“‘ Some of the gossip comes to my ears,” 
replied the lady, her mind diverted to 
Flavia and her little romance. “ And 
that explains my asking the Signor 
Serafino to come here. . . . If report says 
true, you are bound hand and foot to 
your uncle?” 

Serafino made a grimace. “My uncle 
has kept me ever since I was a boy. . 

“Is he really your uncle?” asked the 
lady. “Excuse me, but it seems to me 
as if Ugolino Pannetti sprang rather out of 
a canvas than from the hand of Nature, 
while you are bursting with life. It 
appears to be an obvious contradiction for 
the shadow to chain the man, and absurd 
to appeal to a being whose pulse beats 
gold not blood, for sympathy in the 
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more tender affairs in life. I want you 
to tell me quite frankly, yet sure of my 
confidence, by what terms you are bound 
to your uncle.” 

“T give him what learn. That is the 
usual way. All work of caprice in after 
hours I do for myself (for my clothes and 
materials) except such things as Ugolo 
makes me do for him; those he pays 
and provides for.” Serafino’s eyes wan- 
dered from Mrs. Farthingale to the 
Masaccio almost over her head. 

“You would like to copy that ?” asked 
the lady, noting the glance, “It is 
good.” 

“ You are very kind” ; Serafino was dis- 
appointed. Was that really what the 
lady had brought him there for? and yet 
there was something deliciously funny in 
the idea of being asked by her if he 
would copy his own copy. “ We others 
get but short hours for anything but the 
perpetual grind,” he said at length. 

“Whose fault is that?” said Mrs. 
Farthingale lightly, “yours, who are 
avaricious, or the public’s, who can never 
get enough of a good thing?” 

“Che !—Good things!” Serafino drew 
his head back in good-natured derision, 
which acknowledged the lady’s compli- 
ment while expressing his own content 
for his small doings. His quick eyes, 
meanwhile, scanned the pictures on the 
walls with the instinct of a habit that is 
second nature. Mrs. Farthingale invited 
his criticism. 

It was a strange collection, mostly 
Italian. There were a few portraits of 
English men and women and two or 
three old-fashioned miniatures of the 
powder and paint period, honoured with 
large, dull gold mounts and delicate 
antique frames: a glance passed them 
over. Several copies, fairly well done, of 
parts of pictures shared another glance, 
but the mellow canvases that had the 
only good light were not to be dealt with 
thus unceremoniously. 

“Fra Angelico!” said he, kneeling 
before a six inch square of heaven that 
was close at hand. 

“ Do not breathe it! A contemporary 
or a copy. To name it is to place 
my very life in peril,” said the lady, her 
eyes sparkling with the enjoyment of 
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her companion’s 
covetousness. 

“ Correggio,” said he, passing on to 
some cherubs wrestling, seemingly too 
earthly to have place in “Il Beato’s” 
paradise. 

He was not long judging each work. 
The group of small treasures passed, the 
larger canvases, some so dark that the 
subjects had to be guessed at, were soon 
disposed of. 

“Now,” said Mrs. Farthingale, when 
they came back to their starting point 
and had resumed their seats, “now you 
can have an idea of my taste, and the 
feeling that chains me to your grand city. 
Jealous I feel of the strangers who come 
in and carry away your treasures of art, 
and yet it is pleasing to know that they 
are centres of affection in far distant 
homes.” 

“If all Florentines had that love for 
their treasures, the palaces would not be 
empty. Each day something is carried 
off, some wall left bare, some niche 


admiration — almost 


irretrievably despoiled ; but you see, sig- 


nora mia, it is because we are so poor, 
so miserably poor! and the taxes are so 
heavy.” 

“Maybe,” said Mrs. Farthingale, 
“ maybe, but it is one of my pet theories 
that an art-loving nation cannot be a 
sordid nation. Impossible! It is the one 
comfort I have in remembering the 
wretched prices many of these men get 
for their chef d’ceuvres. Small pay, large 
love, devotion, delight in the work itself, 
and a large margin of undying fame 
through long ages.” 

“What a splendid thing enthusiasm 
is!” said Serafino ; “ it warms the heart.’ 

“Well, my heart yesterday endured a 
severe pang,” said Mrs. Farthingale. Her 
Italian was fluent and easy, and her slips 
of grammar suggested a courteous con- 
fusion of delicate distinctions in social 
grade that spared the young man’s pride, 
and yet could not be presumed on. 

“Speaking frankly and in confidence, 
I committed an imprudence to begin 
with. I brought my uncle, Mr. Reade, 
with me to see the Botticelli. He is a 
man of no mean judgment, and the soul 
of honour. You know the result: he 
bought the sweet Botticelli. Bought it, 
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you understand. In a fortnight it is to be 
sent to England—out of the city. Ah! 
you imagine the feeling—just within my 
grasp—and lost. Yet, did I whisper a 
word of my regret, my uncle would 
insist on presenting it to me. Im- 
possible !”” 

Mrs. Farthingale’s eyes were intense 
and tender, as she leaned forward and 
looked up into his face. “Iwas on the 
point of yielding to my selfish right to 
claim priority to the Botticelli, when 
happily I saw you. 
came into my mind that you could save 
me and yet permit me to be unselfish— 
yield the gem and yet have so good a 
veplica that I should be able to look at it 
and enjoy, not shudder!” 

“You,do me too much honour,” said 
Serafino. 

“Not more than your due. 
know when I see a skilful brush. 
gives me hope for Florence. 
of the past are in her heart. Don’t deny 
it,” said the lady smiling radiantly. 
“What other nation has the light 
brush, the deep manner and apprecia- 
tion of tints?” 

“Corpo di Bacco! ‘The shop windows 
do not justify the signora’s generous 
opinion !” 

“The copies? I did not say a copy!” 
(The lady held up her hands and in 
action seemed to say: “‘ Heaven forbid!”) 
“The fearful travesties, the hideous 
crudities! No, no—it was the deep, 
dark precision of the buonsignori that 
made me anticipate a successful replica. 
Something to represent the picture as it 
is, not as if the Madonna were decked in 
tawdry gewgaws for the Veglione.” 

Serafino laughed, and seemed full of 
thought as he laughed. His eyes sought 
not only the Masaccio, but a Titian. It 
was true he knew some of the secrets of 
the city. How many were open to the 
lady? What did she really know of art 
and replicas? He had another word in 
his mind, but he did not use it. She had 
it in hers but would not venture it; but 
if each had spelled out the other’s thought, 
the whisper falsification would have been 
trembling below the ceiling. 

“It is not everyone who can do it,” 
resumed Mrs. Farthingale, after a suffi- 
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cient pause. “It is a matter of import- 
ance, a question also of delicacy and 
trust, and consciences are made so queerly 
that to some it might even be a scruple. 
Is it honest to misrepresent a sacred 
power by the cruellest and crudest carica- 
ture for fear (Gracious Heavens!) any 
possible effort of the mind or imagina- 
tion should confuse the copy with the 
original? Nosin to caricature the master 
and declare it true, exact! That to me 
is the sin.” - 

“Povero me! What a catalogue of 
crimes may be scored to my name!” 
Serafino gave a good-natured smile at 
the lady, but he had persistent vigilance 
beneath it—he wanted to be sure how far 
he might trust her. 

“But you are not always a sinner,” 
rejoined Mrs. Farthingale, turning to the 
Botticelli which was on the divan at her 
side. “You could not make that soft, 
sweet, modest, gentle face, a bit of red 
and white paint, true in every way as to 
measurements, and yet y 

“Have I not eyes?” said Serafino, 
warming at last beyond prudent self- 
control. “Have I not a heart? Why 
should I be forced to paint hideous tra- 
vesties of these glorious works—these 
chef d’ceuvves—these miracles? For the 
vulgar let the vulgar paint. Heaven 
and earth I will not desecrate. I will 
reproduce them .. .!” 

“Then begin with this,” said the lady 
very softly, very earnestly, laying her 
hand on his arm as they both looked 
down at the Botticelli. 

“Perhaps it isa task too great for my 
poor capacity,” said Serafino, cooling a 
little, and yielding to the insincere self- 
depreciation in which he had been 
educated. 

“Che!” said Mrs. Farthingale. 
“ There, pray seat yourself again. It is 
now for us to settle the question of ways 
and means.” 

“‘ My time is Ugolino’s,” said Serafino. 

“Yes. So you told me. Well, you 
need not (I suppose) explain the work. 
A copy isacopy. It can make no odds 
to him whether you paint in vermilion 
and ultramarine pur et simple, or, as 
we have decided—it is a question of 
time.” 
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* A question of time,” repeated Serafino, 
“It will take a week, copying, but done 
as you wish a good fifteen days. Most 
weeks I carry a hundred francs, or more, 
to Ugolino.” 

“T am quite willing to pay well, if it 
is just what I want. I thought three 
hundred francs would satisfy your uncle 
for your time. In a fortnight this 
picture must be gone ; the owner calls for 
it on his way home, and I shall give 
myself the pleasure of presenting another 
five hundred to a little friend of mine, to 
make her dower. Signor Serafino may 
perhaps guess what interest this has for 
him.” 

“From me she will not take it,” he 
said, his swarthy face expanding with 
surging self-consciousness. “Had she 
permitted it, months ago I had earned it 
for her!” 

“Quite right of her,” said Mrs. Far- 
thingale decidedly. “In this case it is 
not you who earn it, it is I who give 
it, you understand? You can do for me 
what no one else that I happen to know 
can do, and J can then arrange a matter 
that seems likely to languish if some 
strong hand does not come in to 
settle it.” 

“ You are too generous, tookind. You 
will make me your debtor for life.” 

“Che !” said the lady, “it is the game 
of give and take. Young as you are, I 
think you must know that all wise folks 
join hands for this!” 


V. 


UT in the garden, a set of rooms, 
built for coach-house and stabling, 
afforded Mrs. Farthingale a very 

safe refuge from friends when she wished 
to get time to herself for any of her 
secret devotions to the cause of art. 

As a fashionable woman, who never 
denied herself to her friends, and had a 
warm welcome for the greatest bores and 
a pleasant word for the most inconvenient 
guests, she could never have had a 
moment for her hobbies without this 
stern prison-house, where the high window 
forbade the possibility of discovery and 
the strong walls kept within them the 
tone of her clear, ringing voice. 
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As stables they had never been used ; 
as a coach-house even now they were 
employed. A pretty, square pony car- 
riage seemed like a toy in one corner by 
the great doors. The rest of the room 
was fitted with strange furniture. A 
carved oak sideboard, a great long bridal 
chest of Sienna work, chairs of the pre- 
cious “ cingue-cento,” tables with mosaic 
slabs and dragon legs. Nothing for 
comfort. It was in fact a warehouse, 
where things picked up “dirt cheap” 
waited to realise their worth, the figura- 
tive “ weight in gold.” 

Two or three easels and high stools 
were there, and stands for colours, where 
unsightly pots and bottles, tubes and 
palettes, told of the work carried on. 

Mrs. Farthingale looked very handsome 
and graceful in her well-fitting rich dress 
of satin and silk in shades of brown with 
dull golden cords to set off her neat 
shoulders and well-poised head. 

Serafino thought her handsome and felt 
flattered by the familiar camaraderie with 
which she admitted him to the privilege 
of her retreat. 

By eight in the morning he was at his 
work, and she had run down to start him 
fairly in the track she intended him to 
take. 

“In this sort of work nothing can be 
neglected,” she said; “ the very substance 
of the old panels and old canvases is 
different to the modern make, and, as for 
the paints, I feel inclined to grind the 
earths and minerals myself, for little 
indeed of the vegetable kingdom came to 
the use of the great men of old, and the 
coarse pigments account, in my eyes, for 
some of their vigour.” 

Serafino demurred, and with some 
wonder helped the lady search the stack 
of wonderful old pictures in the corner. 
“Rubbish, she said, “every bit of it; 
bought to save the world any further 
degradation by the exhibition of hideous 
painting and disgusting subjects, and 
further useful as providing a store 
of material on which noble replicas 
could be conjured with some chance of 
success,” 

A hideous Faun, with vine leaves 
round his head, painted coarsely, dis- 
figured the fine old panel which 
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happened to be just the size of the 
Botticelli. 

Serafino lifted it to the heavy easel, 
and set it in a good place. The light 
was steady and strong from over the 
river, straight from the deep bluesky. The 
window was high; but there was one great 
drawback, the cross-barred grating with 
ornamental spikes cast a black shadow 
which travelled by degrees from floor to 
ceiling, but through most of the day set 
a prison seal on the work and those who 
did it, even the fair forehead of the lady 
receiving at times the black brand, as it 
were the token of an evil deed. 

But Serafino was happy as he worked 
for long hours alone. His professional 
pride was piqued. He longed to shine 
in those bright eyes; he delighted in 
proving skill where difficulty was under- 
stood and success appreciated, and in the 
corner of his heart, where dwelt a little 
love for his art, dwelt also a desire to 
bring out of the darkness the face of 
purity and beauty that had been in the 
mind of Alessandro Botticelli when he 
produced it. 


For a 


Mrs. Farthingale was patient. 
week she left him, with a word now and 


then of approbation. She was not mis- 
taken. He knew his business well, practi- 
cally. He smoothed down the surface of 
the panel, never touching the edges to 
remove one sign of age or use. 

It was with a certain sense of triumph 
that at the end of that time he rather 
encouraged her to criticise—in his heart 
he meant admire—the result of his labour. 

“Ah, yes,” she said, “it is good, but, 
caro giovanotto, though you have not 
the genius to conceive it, you cannot 
help modern education pointing your 
brush, and your young heart warming 
the picture to a tenderness and exactitude, 
a softness that was not there at the first.” 

“It will go down in tone; it will sink 
when the last medium covers it after it 
is well dry,” he explained, 

“That, my dear friend, will not stiffen 
the arms, nor give spirituality to the 
face. What you gain in nature you lose 
in ideality. Ifthe shepherds had had the 
brush of a Raphael, they would have 
painted the angels long and stiff, anti- 
human. The awe that filled their hearts 


and minds prevented anything like a 
full, beautiful, soft, flowing individuality ! 
Reverence requires remoteness. Hence 
the veneration for pictures and statues 
that express an idea with the impossible 
personality that gives the impression 
of an inexpressible identity.” 

Serafino looked at her and pondered. 

“ Besides,” said Mrs. Farthingale, “ this 
picture I know by heart—its scratches 
and marks, its tone; even that strange 
indentation looks more like a mended 
rent in the Madonna’s cloak than an 
accident to the picture. Put them in, 
put them allin. Make it so that I shall 
not know them apart.” 

“T shall have to take it home,” said 
Serafino at length. 

“That is out of the question.” Mrs. 
Farthingale spoke decidedly. ‘“ You are 
afraid of me!” she added, with a charm- 
ing frank reproach that flattered her 
companion, and made him also feel con- 
victed of a crime against her. ‘“ Who 
comes in here but myself? And am Ia 
stranger to the secrets of the past?” 

Serafino was no match for Mrs. Far- 
thingale in the art of conversational 
parry and thrust. He let the matter 
drop—resolving to meet her wishes, even 
surpass her expectations, and yet reserve 
to himself the secret of the trade. Ah, 
yes; it was trade when it came to this— 
not Art ! 

For three days he had the picture 
almost entirely to himself. Some friends 
had come into the city. No gentle old 
uncle and aunt like Mr. and Mrs. Reade, 
but a pair of dilettanti: one buying art 
treasures for a gallery and museum; 
the other, a rich convert searching for 
carvings, statues and pictures for his 
chapel. 

They had been for a ride across the 
hills to one of the almost deserted monas- 
teries, where the objects desired by both 
friends might possibly be found. Mosaic 
was the subject still under discussion 
when they reached home, and the men 
appeared to lead away the horses. 

They had passed Serafino some little 
way from the house and there was a 
bright gleam in his keen eyes as he saluted 
the lady. 

“As for the real thing, the lost art, I 
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He took a carnation from his coat and gave it to Flavia. 


call it,” said.Mrs, Farthingale, gathering 
up her skirts and permitting the tall 
Englishman to carry her whip, “I believe 
in the whole city there is not a specimen 
to equal a lovely table I picked up months 


ago at that Russian prince’s sale. It’s 
just here,” turning to the door of her 
retreat. ‘ Horace is in a fever to see the 
papers; by the time he has got down to 
the club and back coffee will be ready. 


We might spend that five minutes over 
the table, if you will.” 

Colonel Farthingale, who enjoyed a 
ride, but hated art, was glad of the chance 
to escape. Sir Everett Starkie (the con- 
vert) and Mr. Middleton (the buyer), 
amused and to a certain degree fas- 
cinated by their lively hostess, . were 
delighted to follow her. 

“This,” she said, holding the heavy 
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door back for them to enter cautiously, 
one by one, “this is the very shrine of 
friendship! None but genuine lovers of 
the beautiful are admitted here, and no 
woman. Never! Not that I would libel 
my sex, but what is seen here is secret ; 
and, after all, in very truth, though 
women have taste and an instinctive 
admiration for what is pretty and gay, it 
is the sterner sex who alone care for the 
true art and it is only specimens of true 
art that enter these doors.” 

But, how her heart beat! She was face 
to face with the picture, in its frame on 
an easel, in the middle of the room. On 
the high stool was the well-worn box, 
the full palette and brushes. Gracious 
heavens! had she not met Serafino in the 
road, and had he not hitherto carefully 
put aside his work each night before he 
left? How sure she had been that the 
place was free, and that these friends of 
hers might see the table and suspect 
nothing. 

It was too late now to draw back; 
besides, the replica was not there. It was 


with a deep, splendid sigh that Mrs. 


Farthingale assured herself of this fact. 
Then the fear seized her that he had 
carried his replica away. 

Sir Everett, with grave politeness, was 
prepared to look with patience and 
interest at the mosaic tables, though 
his mind was set on higher things. 

To use Mrs, Farthingale’s language, he 
was a “ tall, lymphatic, zsthetic ascetic ” ; 
quick to feel, slow to display emotion. 
A curious trembling of the eyelids accom- 
panied a slow flush as he bent very low 
to be able to judge the picture. 

“Heavenly!” was the word 
dropped from his lips, softly, slowly. 

“So I say,” added Mrs. Farthingale, 
pausing to scan it. It was rather dull, 
and looked a trifle more worn than she 
had remembered it; but then the light 
came in so strongly, focussed through 
that top round pane of glass, that it 
showed all irregularities in the painting, 
even the grain of the wood. 

“Lorenzo di Credi?” 
length. 

“No,” said Mrs. Farthingale quickly, 
triumphantly. “ Botticelli. A true, 
genuine Botticelli! What di Credi gives 


that 


he said at 
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softness, flesh, gentleness, beauty such as 
this?” 

“T admire di Credi,” said Sir Everett 
with calm stateliness. “At Bologna I 
thought I had secured a Lorenzo di Credi ; 
but no. One of the canons of the 
cathedral put in a claim to priority, in 
the name of the Church. What could I 
do but retire?” 

Mrs. Farthingale, meanwhile, permitted 
Mr. Middleton to uncover the table. 
Pearls and roses, a pomegranate, with 
its seeds and crimson-purple juice, and 
a conventional scroll with chains and 
medallions. It was not so perfect in 
taste nor so undoubted in date as could 
be desired by a collector, but it repre- 
sented great skill in workmanship, and 
the string of pearls would quite convince 
the “town council” that the money 
was well spent and a real gem obtained. 

“It was in the great Russian gallery, 
best amateur collection; but there, it is 
impertinent of me to speak—you know all 
about it. I live in such a doll’s house of 
a place, or I should not part with it; but 
I confess Iam like the greedy boy with 
eyes larger than my capacity. I never 
can resist buying an undoubtedly good 
thing, and then comes the question, 
Where—where is it to be placed? And 
it has to be consigned to this limbo. 
Wasted! A subject of sighs and regret 
whenever I think of it!” 

“T envy you,” said Sir Everett, seeming 
to rouse himself from long self-commun- 
ing, as he still stood rapt before the 
picture. “I hope it is not indiscreet to 
ask how it came into your possession?” 

“Eyes,” said Mrs. Farthingale sending 
a brilliant glance under her drooping 
eyelids. “Sharp eyes, sharp ears, ready 
money, and being on the spot.” 

“Ah, yes,” he returned with a sigh; 
“rushing through places one gets only 
the rubbish. This is heavenly! It is 
only by a most providential combination 
of circumstances that one might expect to 
obtain a picture such as this,” 

“Well, to tell the truth it isnot exactly 
mine,” said Mrs. Farthingale. “I adore 
Botticelli, and as his work I should not 
mind keeping it, as a specimen, if indeed 
it is his, but one cannot ever be sure; but, 
in truth, for a common sitting-room it is 
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a trifle too—too devotional,” added the 
lady very confidentially after a pause. 
“It belonged to a chapel. It has wit- 
nessed scenes, been the subject of medita- 
tions... .” 

“That is what one feels,” said Sir 
Everett, with unwonted fervour. “It is, 
as I said at first, heavenly! It has in- 
spired many holy men, and having been 
consecrated, should be reserved for 
ecclesiastical use. I suppose it is not for 
sale? You said it was not exactly 
yours.” 

“Well, yes and no,” said Mrs. Far- 
thingale, nodding consent to Mr. Middle- 
ton, who wished to uncover a cabinet. 
“TI have the refusal of it. There are 
scruples in the case,” she added with 
charming frankness. “ I cannot explain.” 

“In opposite columns of the ledger,” 
said Mr. Middleton, thereby indicating his 
merchant mind. 

“ You have no scruple in restoring it to 
a chapel?” asked Sir Everett, bending 
towards her. 

“1? I keep my religion for Sunday!” 
Mrs. Farthingale laughed lightly. “ In- 
deed I could not find it in my heart to 
question any theology (which I do not 
pretend to understand), which had pre- 
served and brought forward what I 
admire—indeed, worship—Art. Grand 
art in architecture, painting, music.” 

The eyes of the three met. Mrs. Far- 
thingale accepted the amused tribute to 
her skill in avoiding difficulties. 

Colonel Farthingale’s quick step 
sounded rushing across the gravel and 
stone steps into the house. “We will 
go,” she said, “and have coffee and 
cigarettes, which perhaps will refresh us, 
and we can look in here again to-morrow. 
Colonel Farthingale will expect to find 
us at home.” 


VI. 


T was early morning before Mrs. Far- 
thingale could get down to look 
privately at her picture. Coffee and 

cigars had filled the dusk till the dressing- 
gong warned them to separate. Dinner 
and the theatre occupied the evening. 
Colonel Farthingale enjoyed the society 
of men fresh from England, but art and 
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the treasures of Florence had no place in 
conversation while he was present. 

They could not “sleep” anyone. The 
house was too small for the accommoda- 
tion of a merchant prince and a devout 
Catholic baronet, both of whom needed 
space for the dignity of their personal 
surroundings. 

She was still on the stairs in her 
picturesque flowered dimity gown and 
crimson petticoat, when the porter 
brought her a letter, heavily sealed, and 
looking down she caught sight of Sir 
Everett’s own man. 

“ Curious,” she said to herself, divining 
to some extent the contents of the un- 
opened letter, “what attraction there 
is in true art for all varieties of men.” 

“To wait for an answer,” said the 
porter. 

“Nay,” said she, “ everything requires 
consideration. You shall take a note as 
soon as I have written it.” 

Then she found herself before the mild 
Madonna and the sweet-faced child. 
Brushes and paints were there, but the 
veplica gone! Hastily but carefully she 
searched in both the rooms, lest hiding 
the picture should be a pleasantry of 
Serafino’s, though the bare idea of his 
venturing to take such a liberty with 
her sent the blood tingling to her brow. 

No. He had broken his word, defied 
her, risked his uncle’s cunning greed, and 
what picture-making process could there 
be that she was not acquainted with? 
She, who had helped at the fearful trans- 
fer of rare, unique frescoes ; or of the very 
front layer of worm-eaten panels, and 
had before now soiled her delicate fingers 
with varnish and oil pigments of mystery 
and cracking gum, supposed to have been 
long ago discarded, to this one end—the 
making of a replica—as it was sweetly 
called when the other word, falsification, 
seemed imprudent or harsh ?- 

But she had not told him of her art 
experience. 

‘* Half confidences are dangerous,” she 
said to herself. ‘Oh, Iam a fool, a fool, 
twice, three times a fool, to have put 
myself in his hands!” 

She crunched the letter and broke the 
seal in the mere agony of suspecting 
Serafino’s good faith and prudence, and 
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then it occurred to her to open the letter 
and read it. She rather prided herself 
on her instincts, and had been known to 
reply to notes before reading them, some- 
times with good luck, but at others with 
slight disaster. 

A cheque for two hundred pounds was 
enclosed in the letter. 

“How liberal!” exclaimed Mrs, Far- 
thingale, running her eyes kindly over 
the note, willing to be pleased and grant 
any request thus enforced. 

Sir Everett apologised! What an 
angel of a man to pay so liberally and 
save her pride! “Ah, well, the English 
may be cold and proud,” she thought, 
“but there is nothing to equal the 
chivalry with which an English gentle- 
man treats ladies!” 

“I do not like to seem haggling with 
a lady or using a friend to get a bargain, 
but this picture is unique, beyond price,” 
she read. 

‘“* Dear enthusiast,” she murmured, fold- 
ing the letter. “It would look well at 
Thorny Cross, and, no doubt, is as likely 
to inspire devotion there as anywhere 
else ; and you are right my friend—it cer- 
tainly is more in accordance with the 
feeling of the original painter that it 
should be in a church than hung in a 
gallery to represent the skill, but not the 
feeling, of the painter.” 

But the painting belonged to Mr. 
Reade—and the replica ? 

She had half a mind to fetch her hat, 
wrap a cloak around her, and go straight 
to Serafino, make her way unannounced 
to that workshop of his at Ugolino’s and 
catch him at his work, not merly learn 
his secret, but convict him of broken faith. 

A tap at the door, a click of the lock, 
and the culprit entered with a sublime 
smile on his cunning face and the stealthy 
tranquillity that an’ Italian loves, when 
(like a cat) he is about to spring on his 
prize. - 

Instinctively she folded the cheque and 
put it back into the envelope. Two 
hundred pounds. Poor human nature! 
How she would have despised herself if 
she could have traced any close resem- 
blance between herself and Ugolino. Yet 
there she was, an English lady, grasping 
the precious money just as the old dealer 
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had gloated over the imaginary grasping 
of his gains, and for the same end, to 
gain courage to fight for an ignominious 
victory. But then hey reasons were aris- 
tocratic and refined, and his were sordid 
and vulgar, 

“Prego?” said he with polite sim- 
plicity. 

“You broke your word, you abused my 
confidence, and carried away your work, 
so made it valueless: nay, worse, a 
subject of suspicion, a reproach, to me, 
remember, as well as to you!” 

“ Prego?” said he again. Then, after 
a pause, and throwing his armstraight out, 
the hand only so far bent that thumb and 
fingers together made a point with which 
he touched the easel. ‘To me it seems 
that the signora’s picture is before her!” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Farthingale, squeez- 
ing her letter tight and breathing fast. 
She was so angry, and so sure she was 
justified in her rage: “‘ And where is the 
other ?” 

“Tet us look,” said he. He turned to 
the stack of old pictures in the corner, 
lifted a canvas higher than himself away 
and showed a comparatively small square 
panel resting on the top of a great pic- 
ture that had been behind it. This he 
carried to a small easel and moved both 
till they were side by side with the framed 
Botticelli. Then the young man stepped 
back, calmly awaiting the crisis. 

One minute, two minutes, passed. How 
slowly they throbbed away. Meanwhile 
those clear grey eyes scanned and com- 
pared. Face with face, shade with shade, 
blemish with blemish, tone with tone. 

“ Perfect !” she said, at length, burring 
her “r,” and letting the crumpled letter 
drop in her excitement. “Upon my soul 
you deceived me. You are a genius. 
Permit metto tell you so, my dear sir. You 
are a second Bastianini! A fortune is in 
your hands. I see your little device ; you 
wished to confront me with the work 
and enjoy my appreciation.” Both her 
hands were on his arm and she beamed 
her approbation into his face. He, mean- 


‘while, kept cold and self-contained, as 


became a true Florentine in a position of 
triumph. 

“In the frame there will be no distin- 
guishing them,” she said, looking close 








“ None but genpine lovers of the beautiful ave admitted here, and NO WOMAN.” 


and far away and close again. As 
generous in praise as she was sharp in 
censure, and so elated in his success that 
her nerves were quivering and wild 
dreams of bringing him out before the 
world, and of saving him from the sad 
fate of the man with whon, in her haste, 
she compared him, came before her, and, 
for the moment falsification seemed to 
her the finest of the arts, the most deserv- 
ing of honour, the most capable of 
achieving success and fortune. 

“It is a thousand pities we have no 


second frame,” said the painter; “‘a frame 
helps illusion more than one can believe.” 
He stepped forward, gently tipped the 
frame and drew away the picture. The 
nails had evidently been removed. With 
some dexterity he changed the panels 
and stood back to watch the lady. 

“I see,” she said, her brilliant accusing 
glance darting from his face to the picture. 
“You ventured to try the illusion on 
myself, and you succeeded perfectly.” 

“I said to myself”—Serafino spoke very 
low ; his success gave him preternatural 
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modesty—‘‘ How can I assure myself of 
success? ‘The signora is kind, is amiable, 
is clever ; she will not like to say ‘ Oh, that 
poor devil has wasted his time and my 
money.’ Sol gave myself a little test. 
If,’ said I, ‘when she comes in, and her 
eyes fall on the Botticelli in the frame, 
and she knows no change, then I will be 
content !’” 

“Indeed, indeed, but you have good 
cause to be content! Apart, no one 
could imagine the least difference. Side 
by side, it is perhaps the stickiness and 
deadness of the corner there that alone 
distinguishes them. There is but one 
lament to me. Fame would ruin your 
fortune. To make money you must, like 
the mole, work in the dark.” 

“Be a jackdaw,” said Serafino, some 
anger in his voice; “be a fine bird in 
other men’s plumes. No, no, signora ; to 
my imagination I was not given that 
career when I entered the world.” 

“Not that at all,” interrupted Mrs. 
Farthingale ; “it is your own skill, your 
own talent, that has forced my admira- 
tion. Begin a new order of things. 
Make real copies of pictures as they are, 
and so win the gratitude of all true 
lovers of art. It is a sin to toil on for the 
wretched prices the dealers pay, when 
talent like this is in your hand, and by 
exercising it you would be doing art a 
service and making a fortune.” 

Serafino raised his shoulders and eye- 
brows and made something like a 
grimace. 

“See now, a fortnight! Only a fort- 
night and I would willingly give five 
hundred francs, besides the dote to your 
sweetheart, and I am prepared to pro- 
mise a whole thousand if you will just 
stay on and do another for me. This is 
excellent—excellent. I say so, and I 
ought to know.” 

“T could not,” he said. “ This, yes, it 
has been a success, but I love my liberty. 
I like painting where and how I please. 
Money is a good thing, yes, signora mia, 
it is a very good thing, but my wants are 
not great. It suits me better to earn a 
few francs here, a few francs there, 
centesimi if you will, in a way that is 
allegyo, than to fill my hat with money 
in the gloom of solitude. Ah, yes! So 
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I am made. It is my nature. What 
would you?” 

“Tt is a sin to waste your talent!” said 
Mrs. Farthingale, “ for indeed it is a gift 
as rare as it is valuable.” 

Serafino bowed, and raised his shoulders 
so high that he looked a different being. 
He spoke low, but gathered force as he 
went on, and drew himself to his full 
height, looking down on the lady who 
appeared almost insignificant beside 
him. 

“T feel honoured that the signora 
thinks I merit her approbation. It is 
pleasant to do such a work on occasion, 
al capriccio. Even that may be wrong” 
(Serafino puffed the breath from his lips 
as though it were smoke). “But as a 
business. . . the English is not the only 
nation that knows the meaning of the 
word honour!” 

Mrs. Farthingale saw the contempt in 
his face and was humiliated. She did 
not like the sting; to say the least, she 
felt uncomfortable, but she noticed the 
letter that had dropped, and caught at 
this straw of diversion to relieve her 
annoyance. 

“It is the breakfast hour,” shesaid. “I 
must go upstairs again. I have a note 
for a friend at the Albergo di Roma. 
Will you take it?” 

Serafino bowed his willingness to serve 
her. 

She used the pencil at her watch, and 
tore off the back of Sir Everett's letter, on 
which to write a brief reply. 

“T think Ican obtain you your wish; 
the picture, but not the frame. E. F.” 

This she twisted up and Serafino under- 
took to deliver it. She held the cheque 
in her nervous hands “over her throbbing 
heart, but it is a question whether it 
soothed or added disturbance to her wild 
excitement as she locked the door on her 
acquisition and went into the house to 
talk mild politics and social gossip 
with her husband over the breakfast 
table. 


VI. 


T was an immense relief to Mrs. Far- 

I] thingale to hear ‘that her husband 
intended to take Sir Everett and 
Mr. Middleton off her hands for the day. 
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As men of property they took an interest 
in agriculture, and Colonel Farthingale 
proposed to ride over to his villa by 
Fiesole to show them the oil mill, the 
wine press, and the simple implements 
with which the old world countrymen 
managed to get crops that would have 
astonished ‘a north-countryman by their 
luxuriance and quick succession. 

Sir Everett had an edifying resignation 
in the grave manner with which he 
greeted Mrs. Farthingale. Mr. Middleton 
was almost facetious in his hopes that the 
short delay of their unexpected trip would 
not cause the inmates of the stable (he 
meant the coach-house) to “eat their heads 
off.” The highest fun, to him, turning 
on questions of infinitesimal gains and 
losses. 

But at last they were off, and the lady 
would have time to think over the situa- 
tion before they returned, when she 
would have to speak of the picture and 
the price. 

In fact, she had not much time for 
thought. Flavia came in almost lost 
behind the great basket in which the 
magnificent dress was carried. 

Mrs. Farthingale did not want to try 
iton; yet she loved tosee herself resplen- 
dent, and the little anxious face before 
her was another incentive, for the kind 
intention in the lady's heart shed a lustre 
over the girl that made her unusually 
interesting. The notes for the dower 
were already counted out; it would be 
pleasant (in this world of greed and 
anxiety) to see the fresh pleasure chase 
the puckered frown that dread of the 
butcher, her brother, and Ugolino had 
brought into her face. 

But, what was this! Oh, strange con- 
tradiction in human affairs! The notes 
were refused when, half an hour later, 
Mrs. Farthingale pressed them on her with 
good wishes and smiling face, and then 
a flood of tears, and then—the explana- 
tion, murmured low with face averted. 

“He loves me no more.” 

Serafino, the devoted, loves her no 
more—has another sweetheart. Nay, 
she will not say who. She thinks she 
knows. She has been told. She will 
never marry. Than marry the butcher 
she would rather die, and so would she 
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rather die than marry Serafino, if he loves 
someone else better. 

“Who is it?” asked Mrs. Farthingale, 
unrolling the notes and smoothing them 
out as she listened amazed. 

Flavia would not speak. 

“ Well, never mind who it is. I dare- 
say I should be no. wiser if you told 
me!” 

Flavia was distressed. She wished to 
tell and yet she did not like to say. 

Mrs. Farthingale was disappointed, 
impatient, and left her to Suntina. She 
was awkwardly placed, owing the money 
to Serafino, and more—her good offices 
in smoothing the way to his marriage. 

In half an hour Suntina came to her 
mistress, who was writing letters. She 
had found out that the new sweetheart 
was Rosetta, the porter’s daughter, down 
below in that very house. 

Mrs. Farthingale threw down her pen 
and followed old Suntina to the room 
where Flavia was still crying. 

“You little goose!” she said standing 
in front of the girl. “If I was Serafino, I 
should be inclined never to look at you 
again. If you had not done my dress so 
well, I should say you are not worthy of 
him. So stupid! So wicked!” 

“ But indeed, signora , 

“Indeed, indeed,” interrupted Mrs. 
Farthingale, “he is a most excellent 
young man. I would advise you to 
marry him as quickly as you can, before 
any other wiser girl than you comes by 
and catches him away.” 

“That’s it,” said Flavia ; “if he cares 
for someone else—let him have someone 
else. It’s not right of the signora to 
laugh at me,” Flavia appealed to Suntina, 
“for it is only too true. It is only three 
weeks, now, that Rosetta has been home, 
you know that is true, and before that 
Serafino never came this way. Never, 
never! But this last fortnight, what is 
it? Oh! it’s no gossip, but it’s Maso at 
the corner, the cobbler, who told my 
brother, that all day, when we thought 
him at the shop, he has been there. That’s 
where he is, and she mended his coat for 
him when he tore it, and she put a 
peacock’s feather in his hat ——” 

“ Poverina — Poverina — Poverina — 
Poverina!” cried Mrs. Farthingale, 
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walking up and down the room, and 
giving the word such a variety of inflec- 
tion that it sounded like a justifying 
acceptance of all the girl said. She was 
sorry, she was amused. “And what was 
Serafino doing here all the time?” she 
asked at length, again stopping before 
Flavia. “Has Rosetta such large eyes 
that it took hours to get a sight of the 
whole of them? Did Rosetta sing so 
sweetly that he forgot to earn his bread 
while he was listening to her? Cara mia, 
this little head of yours is not so wise as 
your heart, for all the while your wicked 
ears are forcing your tongue to say hard 
things of Serafino, your heart is sending 
up tears to make your eyes blind to every- 
thing but your love. You are a little 
goose, but Maso and your brother are 
worse ; but then you know your brother 
wants you to marry the butcher and is 
always on the watch to give a blow to 
Serafino.” 

“But I will not,” said Flavia. 

“Of course you will-not. You will 
take the dower, and go to your mother 
and have it all settled with Ugolino, and 
get Serafino to marry you. Ah! ah! 
You shake that foolish little head of 
yours. What will you say when I 
tell you that it is for me that Serafino 
has been at work, and that the object 
of his work was not only to please and 
for the sake of art,-but because I take 
such an interest in a little goose called 
Flavia?” 

“But it is not here!” said Flavia. 
“The signora is very kind. It was with 
the porter.” 

“Come, come,” said Mrs. Farthingale, 
“seeing is believing with unreasonable 
beings. If I tell you that Signor Serafino 
has been engaged on work for me, you 
ought to believe me, but when jealousy 
comes in...!” She made a grimace 
quite in Tuscan fashion to conclude her 
phrase. 

Two minutes later, key in hand, she 


passed down the stairs, Flavia following, . 


her eyes ready to brim with tears. In the 
garden they met Serafino. 

“Ah!” he said, embarrassed at the 
sight of his sweetheart, but whispering to 
the lady, “Will the -signora have 
patience to pardon me? I was coming for 
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the key to take away my palette and 
brushes.” 

“T was on my way there,” said Mrs. 
Farthingale, giving him the key, upon 
which he went on, and, unlocking the 
door, stood ready to open it for her. 

Mrs. Farthingale smiled at him, but 
she put her hand on Flavia’s shoulder 
and pushed her gently towards the great 
easel with the framed Botticelli on it. 

“There,” she said gravely, “‘ that is the 
work that Serafino has completed for me. 
That is the picture which has given me 
so much satisfaction, that for his sake as 
well as yours I am compelled to replace 
the dower you lost for the sake of your 
brother.” 

“That ?”’ said Flavia, looking intently 
at the picture, a great revulsion of 
feeling scorching her cheeks and making 
her eyes bright, but not with tears. 
“Holy Mother! and it is from thee I 
least of all hoped for help !—but it is not 
me at all,” she said, turning with con- 
fiding simplicity to the lady, ‘‘it is the 
Holy Teresa, my god-mother, you know. 
Oh, she is holy, she is faithful, and from 
the day my ‘dote’ was paid for Enrico, 
she has never ceased to pray and has 
given a centisimo from every paolo to 
the altar of Our Lady,—the very altar 
where this picture lives!” 

“ Where is that?” asked Mrs. Farthin- 
gale quickly, her keen eyes scanning 
Serafino rather than Flavia. 

“Where, but in the church of San 
Michele, out by the old sheep fold, beyond 
the gate of St. Croce. You know, 
Serafino, where the god-mother lives in 
the hills.” 

“| have never been there,” said Serafino 
shortly. 

“We will go now /” said Mrs. Farthin- 
gale. “Yes, yes, not a moment can I 
exist with such a doubt in my mind. 
This must be a replica ; for I will say one 
thing of you Italians, you have eyes for 
art, and the most ignorant of you rarely 
mistake one master for another.” 

It was two hours before they reached 
the village in the hills where the little 
straight church, with damp walls and 
narrow windows, in silence kept the 
treasure that inspired so much single- 
hearted devotion. Mrs. Farthingale was 
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conscious of quickened pulsation, for her 
greatest passion was reverence for the 
work of the grand painters of the past. 
She scarcely dared look. 

Flavia’s heart also beat with enthu- 
siasm and a touch ofself-reproach. How 
ungrateful had she been to the sweet 
patroness who had brought such happi- 
ness to her life, who, during the silent 
hours of the silent night, while she slept 
and dreamed of long days of patience and 
submission to the Divine Will (which 
meant labour and separation from 
Serafino) had been caring for her—most 
mysteriously providing a fortune for 
her. How faithful! How kind! Ah, 
it was not for her merit; it was through 
Teresina’s prayers. 

The church felt cold and was full of 
dark shadows and imprisoned echoes. 
Teresina came forward, and received 
Flavia’s effusion of joy and tears, peni- 
tence and exultation, thanks and affection 
with a trembling tenderness very difficult 
to associate with such a dead, dry, pale, 
wiry creature as she appeared to be. 

She was not old, only something 
beyond forty, but she looked aged, so 
thin and pale. Her whole life was spent 
like some Scriptural’ woman’s “in the 
courts of the house of the Lord.” Her 
poor hands, by knitting and spinning, 
earned her daily food and her alms, her 
almsgiving being the one pleasure of her 
desolate life. 

There was almost sublime rapture in 
the poor face when she realised that her 
prayers were answered, and that the 
emotion struggling for expression in 
Flavia was of her kindling. 

“Thou sweetest of infants, thou dearest 
of lambs, thou flower of Our Lady’s Sweet 
Garden, the breath of Paradise has touched 
thy brow, and given thee courage to wait 
on and pray!” 

Tears coursed down Teresa’s cheeks— 
tears of gratitude. The needs of her own 
life, the bareness of want, the sufferings of 
hunger and cold, the weariness of mono- 
tony—never wrung tears from her patient 
heart. It was the life God gave her. 
Thus the handful of beans cooked at the 
priest’s stove (his charity to his poor 
parishioners who had no fire of their own) 
were delicious, and the monotony of the 
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dark nights welcome, for to her they 
were sweet vigils of pleading for those 
she loved. 

Mrs. Farthingale took little heed of 
these two, who were engrossed with each 
other ; her mind was given to the picture. 
Art she adored. Nature, poor Nature, 
wrapped in coarse fragments of sacrificial 
skins, was not of any interest when clash- 
ing with such a profound revelation as 
that now forced upon her. 

A great picture not discovered, not 
down in Murray or Vasari, not known 
to the dealers, not discovered by anyone 
.. + lefttoher to bring tolight! Flavia 
knelt praying, tears in her eyes. Mrs. 
Farthingale looked over her head to the 
round picture in the worn, dim, old frame. 
Yes, there was no mistake! The same 
innocent Mother-maiden, the same stiff, 
round-faced Child; but there were angels 
beside her, angels, open lipped and with 
ecstacy in their eyes. 

Botticelli? Yes—yes! A thousand 
times yes. Good, great, revered Ales- 
sandro, who, no less than Fra Beato 
Angelico, loved to surround the Madonna 
of his devotion with types of heaven: 
angels who adore God and minister to 
suffering humanity. 

The old priest, white haired and worn 
with the weight of many years of same- 
ness, came in to learn what these visitors 
required of him, for rarely any but his 
flock passed through the door. The 
church was not registered in Murray as 
the casket of a treasure, and the occasions 
were not frequent when penitents came 
back to him for consolation, leaving the 
city, where they were known, for the 
relief of the quiet country and the counsel 
of the priest, to whom monotony was 
peace, reflecting what he believed to be 
heaven in so far as it represented to him 
the Will of God. 

Mrs. Farthingale felt inclined to kiss 
his hand, as the possessor of that grand 
picture. She felt as though she could 
insult him for his ignorance of the value 
of his treasure. A penitent needing con- 
solation? Ah, no—she was a sinner 
proved sinless of will, intention, desire, 
profit. Had she indeed been his penitent, 
the old priest might have pondered long 
on the degree of guilt incurred, and the 
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penance to be observed. As it was, he 
addressed himself to Serafino, whose wide 
open eyes and agitated face seemed the 
expression of religious enthusiasm, rather 
than the painter’s sympathetic worship 
of a loved hand, that, above the flood 
which hides the man’s personality, holds 
steadily, for the edification of the world, 
types of beauty and holiness and proofs 
that dear Art, long years ago, could con- 
secrate the best feeling of the heart and 
fascinate men of all nations and genera- 
tions with its purity of thought and 
feeling. 

“Our Lady of the Angels,” said the 
priest, softly. 

“ Masterpiece!” said Serafino, hushed 
with admiration. 

“Could you sell it?” asked Mrs. 
Farthingale, forgetting prudence in the 
anxiety of art greed. ‘“ What price do 
you think, now?” . 

“Sell it?” said the priest, as if had 
heard incorrectly. “It is not for sale; 
it is part of the church. What would the 
people do without it? No. It is not for 
sale.” 

“When was it copied?” asked Mrs. 
Farthingale. 

“ Never!” said Father Amadeo. “I 
had it down ten years ago, for the hooks 
were rusty and the wall is damp. I had 
iron bands placed across the back, for, you 
see, it is a favourite ; the people love it! 
It is an old picture. Not what you see 
now in the churches, with their vivid 
colours and gay, young, smiling faces, 
and eyes of winning brightness. This 
is all dull. I like it; the people like 
it. They subscribed in pence to get 
it done up. I would have liked to 
have the frame re-gilt, but the pence 
could not stretch far enough, so we are 
content.” 

“Who put the bands on it?” asked 
Mrs. Farthingale. 

“A man I used to know years ago. He 
is dead now. I forget hisname. Ugo— 
Ugolo = 

“Ugolino Pannetti? Said I not he 
was a ghoul!” 

“Pannetti? Maybe. Down in the 
sacristy they had it, and a friend of his 
came too. Painted well, though he was 
not a Tuscan—a Roman, I think. He 
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died here, for that year the cholera was 
bad down here.” 

Serafino and Mrs. Farthingale looked 
at each other. The story seemed pro- 
bable. Yes, he could recollect the Roman 
and his uncle going about together ; 
but as to his painting, he was but a 
boy then, and his uncle was never very 
communicative. 

The catafalque, or bara, with painting 
of souls in flames around it, stood bare 
and terrible below the innocent Mother 
and Child. Flavia shivered as she looked, 
and murmured a “ De profundis.” 

Serafino had a different thought sug- 
gested to him, for it seemed to him that 
even before death souls scorched in flames, 
but were not always thereby purified. 

Mrs. Farthingale heeded neither the 
bara nor the paintings ; her thoughts were 
given to the picture ; she was filled with 
the feeling nearest adoration of which her 
soul was capable. To many eyes the face 
of the Madonna would have seemed 
“homely,” for there was no trick of eye or 
mouth to call to mind any girl one might 
pass in a morning ; but it was the work of 
Botticelli, his ideal ; and the angels were 
like thoughts in form, or graces—humility, 
fervent love, burning purity. As she 
looked, her heart forced a sigh from her 
lips. 

“There is no need to question if that 
is authentic!” she said, turning to Sera- 
fino for sympathy in her veneration. 
“ After all, there is something in original 
work no copyist can imitate—a tone, a 
touch. Imitation and creation are such 
different things. It is as though the 
man had delegated to him a faint reflec- 
tion of the divine, and in calling any 
work to existence gave it a life, which 
no mere building up, like mechanical 
copying, can catch or bestow.” 

“Indeed it is true,” said Serafino, with 
genuine modesty. “I can see, now, the 
worth of my success. It is no wonder 
that the veplica was complete; it was 
compared with the work from the hand 
of one like myself, a copyist, while this 
—this = 

“It is good in itself. Oh, yours is very 
good !”’said Mrs. Farthingale. ‘I grieve 
that this should be lost here, lost ... 
lost !”” 
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She was indeed sorry, and made a 
mental note of the age and health of 
Father Amadeo, and glanced round at 
the sadly dilapidated condition of the 
church ; forit might happen that another 
priest would not share this good father’s 
affection for the picture, and might prefer 
selling it-and restoring the church with 
the produce, to keeping it a gem in the 
midst of ruin: or he and his people 
might listen to the sweet cry, “New 
lamps for old,” and hail with joy a new 
Madonna and new angels to harmonise 
with the restored church. 

Dreams, all dreams, 


but pleasant 
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dreams to Mrs. Farthingale, who thus 
would gain glory by introducing the 
splendid Botticelli to the notice of the 
world, and have her anxiety compensated 
by a tangible reward. 

They were all thoughtful as they drove 
home, Flavia penitent and piously rejoic- 
ing, Mrs. Farthingale’s part in the 
dowry sinking to nothing in comparison 
to the wonderful answer to Teresina’s 
prayers. The lady was an instrument 
in the hands of Providence. Flavia was 
grateful to her; ah, yes, of course she 
was grateful, but how much more 
gratitude she owed to Heaven! 


THE END. 


THE 
FAVOURITE. 


Lesbia hath a beaming eye, 

But no one knows for whom it beameth. 
Right and left its arrows fly, 

And what they aim at no one dreameth. 


Moore. 
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THE OYSTER BEDS OF CANCALE. 


By GILDA BROOK. 


BOUT nine miles from St. Malo is 
the primitive little Breton town of 
Cancale, famous as the centre of 

one of the most flourishing and impor- 
tant industries of the north-west coast of 
France. 

The French nation, perhaps more than 
any other, attaches a due importance to 
gastronomy ; therefore, it is not surprising 
if the attractions of certain places are 
summed up according to their merits in 
this particular. 

Ask a Frenchman his impressions of 
Mont St. Michel, and he will ignore, 
with an expressive shrug of his shoulders, 
the physical and architectural beauties of 
that well-known spot, and descant on his 
pleasurable recollections of the “Ome- 
lette of Poulard Ainé” and the “Oysters of 
Cancale” which figured on the menu of 
that famous hostelry. 

Cancale itself, apart from the merits of 


its far-famed oyster-beds, is a delightful 


spot and well worth a visit. To artists 
and lovers of the picturesque, the lovely 
bay with groups of fantastic rocks in the 
foreground, its blue waters sparkling in the 
sunshine, and its fleet of gay little fishing- 
boats, is always full of charm. At low 
tide, when the “ parcs” are visible on the 
wide expanse of sand, and the groups of 
fisher-folk troop up from the shore as the 
tide comes in, or seen by moonlight when 
the whole landscape is bathed in silvery 
light, with the lighthouse on the rocky 
headland thrown into strong relief and 
the twinkling lights in the harbour 
mirrored in the peaceful water, it is one 
of those vivid pictures which lingers in 
the memory. 

The old town of Cancale, formerly 
called Cancaven (“the mountain in the 
river” as its name implied), was situated 
near the site of the ancient city of Pers- 
pican, which was engulfed by a tidal 
wave in the year 709 together with the 
old town of Dol which stood on the 
fertile plains near the sea shore. The 
vast forest of Scissy, which lay between 
Dol and St. Malo, was submerged at the 


same period and the whole configuration 
of the country entirely transformed. A 
remarkably high tide in 1888 swept away 
tons of sand and débvis and has since 
disclosed a large portion of this sub- 
marine forest, in which the formation of 
carboniferous strata can be clearly traced, 
presenting a most interesting spectacle to 
geologists and others. Warned by the 
terrible experience of the past, and in 
dread of being overtaken by a similar 
calamity, the second town was built on 
the hill. 

The present town is, however, divided 
into two distinct portions. The town 
proper, with the church and public build- 
ings, is built on a high plateau command- 
ing a lovely view of the bay. 

Far away in the distance the rock of 
Mont St. Michel, crowned with its spires 
and turrets, rises out of the sea; to the 
right the long line of coast curves out- 
wards to Avranches and Granville. On 
the other side Mont Dol, that strange 
eminence with its church and windmill, 
a landmark for many a mile, rises 
abruptly out of the wide expanse of flat 
plains and marshes reclaimed from the 
sea. 

The most important division of the 
town is that portion known as “La 
Houle ”—the harbour—where the narrow 
street runs precipitously down to the sea. 
Here, in the curve of the bay, close to the 
shore, are clustered the fishermen’s cot- 
tages, where the large population who 
are engaged in the oyster fishery live and 
thrive. 

A fine-looking race they are, these 
Breton fisher-folk : men of stalwart figure, 
with bronzed, open countenances ; 
matrons with finely chiselled features 
and grand calm faces; and the pretty 
Cancale fisher-maidens, with their co- 
quettish little fluted caps, their rich com- 
plexions and their dark hair dressed in 
crisp, close “ waves,” as only a Cancalaise 
can dress it in imitation of the waves of 
the sea. 

I shall never forget the picture they 
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made as I sat in the verandah of the 
Hétel de France and watched them 
trooping up from the shore; the free 
grace of their movements, the delightful 
bits of “colour,” the grouping of the lines 
of picturesque figures against the back- 
ground of blue sea and sky, made a suc- 
cession of studies to delight the eye of an 
artist at every turn. The great feature 
of interest in Cancale is of course the 
oyster beds, or “parcs,” as they are 
called. 

These can only be seen at low tide, and 
not without some inconvenience, for the 
shore is composed of grey, chalky mud 
and sand of a sticky consistency which 
makes walking a matter of considerable 
difficulty. The hostess of the hotel 
offered me the use of a pair of sabots, 
but of such amazing dimensions that | 
was afraid to attempt to walk in them, lest 
I might overbalance or a sprained ankle be 
the only result of my struggles to retain 
my equilibrium, so I declined the kindly 
offer. Many of the fisherwomen wear high 
boots reaching above the knee when work- 
ing in the “ parcs”; these become quite 


white by contact with the limey substance 
of the shore, and it gives a somewhat 
grotesque air to their costume. 

The oyster is ubiquitous at Cancale; 
even the beach is almost entirely com- 


posed of oyster-shells. Many of them, by 
exposure to the wind and waves, are 
worn away until nothing remains but the 
mother-of-pearl lining ; and the dazzling 
brightness of these countless shells scat- 
tered on the shore must be seen to be 
believed. Numbers of the shells show a 
small round hole as if bored by a sharp 
instrument near the hinge of the bivalve. 
This is caused by the “ dog-whelk,” the 
oyster’s most bitter enemy. 

One characteristic of the Cancale 
oysters is their remarkably thick shell, 
which enables them to retain a consider- 
able quantity of water and is believed to 
account for their fine flavour and highly 
nourished condition. 

The “parcs,” where the oysters are 
fattened, cover an area of four hundred 
and thirty acres and stretch right across 
the bay. 


At low tide the people may be seen a. 


mile out, working amongst the beds at 
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the entrance to the bay. The oyster-beds 
are formed by double rows of stakes 
driven into the shore. These palisades 
serve a double purpose, in defining the 
limits of the different concessions and 
acting as a protection against the high 
tides which occur at certain seasons. 

The owners of the “ parcs” are called 
“patrons” and they employ a large 
number of people on their concessions. 

It is principally the women of the place 
who are engaged in the work, which 
consists in sorting out the oysters in the 
various beds, collecting those that are fit 
for the table, and assisting to load the 
large vessels which convey them to dis- 
tant ports or to the Paris market. The 
men of Cancale, except during the time 
of the annual dredging for oysters in the 
early spring, are mostly engaged in 
fishing. 

The great event of the year is the 
oyster fishery, which takes place during 
the last fortnight in April, when the 
entire fishing-fleet goes out to the entrance 
to the bay, to dredge for oysters, with 
which to stock the beds for the ensuing 
season. 

It is made the occasion for a general 
holiday ; the whole town is en féte, and 
visitors come from far and near to see 
“la cavavane” start for the fishing ground. 

The little fleet of eight hundred vessels 
is quite an imposing sight, as it lies in the 
harbour awaiting the signal for the start. 
The two flagstaffs, situated, one on the 
rock called “La Fenétre,” opposite the 
lighthouse, the other on the summit 
named “Le Calvaire,” are anxiously 
watched by the crowds assembled on the 
shore. 

Suddenly, the Government vessel which 
accompanies the fleet fires a salute; at 
the same moment the tricolour is run up 
and floats in the breeze, and, as if by 
magic, every sail is hoisted, and the 
boats, like white-winged birds, skim over 
the waves towards the entrance of the 
bay. 

On arrival at the selected spot, the 
drags are thrown overboard, and the 
dredging commences. 

The oysters are dragged from the 
natural beds amongst the rocks and 
emptied into the boats, those which are 
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not of the right dimensions being thrown 
back into the sea. 

Mature oysters, when dredged, are laid 
in the “ parcs” to produce spat; but at 
Cancale it is chiefly the young oysters, 
about half-an-inch in diameter, which are 
placed in the “ parcs,” in shallow water, 
to fatten for the coming season. 

The growth of oysters is most rapid 
during the first three years of their exis- 
tence, at the rate of an inch a year, after 
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flag is hoisted on the summit of “Le 
Calvaire ” as a signal that the fishing is 
ended. The fishing-boats, accompanied 
by the Government vessel and four 
smaller official boats, set sail for the 
harbour and enter the port amidst the 
rejoicings of the people. ‘The drags are 
at once placed under lock and key by the 
officials, in order to prevent any contra- 
band trade being carried on before the 
commencement of the next season, and 


RETURN FROM THE OYSTER FISHERY, CANCALE, 


From the painting by F. N. A. Feyen-Perrin in the Luxembourg, Paris. 


which they increase slowly in diameter. 
Oysters are said to have been known to 
attain the age of twenty-five years, but 
at such a “tough old age” they would 
scarcely be esteemed as delicacies of the 
table. More frequently the life of an 
oyster is limited to about seven years. 

The oyster dredging lasts about seven 
to eight hours, according to the state of 
the tide. 

At the appointed time a couple of 
salutes are fired, and the “ red and white ” 


then the work of unloading the boats 
begins. 

The scene on the shore after the return 
of the boats is most animated, a perfect 
cloud of women and children in their 
picturesque white caps covers the beach 
from end to end. The oysters are 
gathered into heaps, and each patron 
marks his lot with a board, on which is 
registered the name and number of his 
boat. 

The women are then allowed to glean 
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the forgotten oysters which lie on the 
shore, and reap a considerable profit from 
the numbers which they collect in this 
manner. The work of sorting the oysters 
and placing them in the beds occupies a 
considerable period of time, and the con- 
stant stooping and standing for hours in 
the wet, sticky sand, exposed to all 
weathers, must be a very laborious occu- 
pation; but it cannot be unhealthy, 
judging by the appearance of the people, 
for I never saw more hale and hearty 
specimens than these Breton fisher- 
women, with their rich colour and fine 
physique. Many of the workers were 
over sixty years of age, and looked good 
for many a year to come. 
Cancale, like many other 
villages, is during the summer season a 
happy hunting ground for artists, and 
the Cancalaise maidens might well be 
weary of posing. The picture now 
hanging in the Musée du Luxembourg in 
Paris, by the celebrated French artist 
Feyen-Perrin, “The Return from the 
Oyster Fishery at Cancale,” is a very 
faithful representation of the scene. A 
reproduction is given with this article. 
The oysters of Cancale, though small, are 
delicious in flavour, and when you are 
fortunate enough to enjoy them on the 
spot you can have quantity as well as 
quality. I recollect the feeling of astonish- 
ment I experienced, both at Cancale 
itself and at Mont St. Michel, at the 
generous and apparently unlimited supply 
of oysters provided at the déjeuner. 
Truly it was a feast for the gods! 
Roughly speaking, it is estimated that 
the oyster industry of the world is centred 
in France and in the United States, com- 
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pared with the quantity sent to the 
market by other countries. 

In France alone, it is calculated that 
upwards of 29,000 men, women, and 
children are employed on the oyster-beds 
and “ parcs,” or preserves; as many as 
300 millions of oysters are dredged 
annually, and over 680 millions find their 
way into the markets. The system 
followed at Cancale of laying dredged 
oysters in “parcs” to fatten for the 
season has been in vogue since the six- 
teenth century. The natural beds at the 
entrance to the bay being under Govern- 
ment control, the fishing is regulated to 
its proper limits, and there is consequently 
no fear of the beds becoming exhausted 
by over-dredging, which has been the 
case to a lamentable extent in our own 
country. 

The “ parcs” on the shore are carefully 
prepared by spreading sand, gravel, or 
shells over the muddy bottom: mud 
being fatal to the growth and develop- 
ment of the oyster. Some of the beds 


only communicate with the sea during 
the spring tides, at other seasons the 


supply of water is regulated at the dis- 
cretion of the owners. At Marennes and 
Tremblade, where oysters are cultivated 
to a considerable extent, they obtain a 
certain food which gives the green colour 
so highly esteemed by Parisian epicures, 
but the oysters of Cancale can hold their 
own against any, and for delicate flavour 
they are hard to beat. 

From September till April—or, as we 
say, as long as there is the letter “r” in 
the month—the oyster is in season, but 
at Cancale it is obtainable up till the 
third week in May. 
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COULD almost havesworn that! heard 
| the sound of voices in the library, but I 
suppose I must have been mistaken, 
because when I opened the door—it did 
stick a littl—Clarence Holt was gazing 
out of the window most unconcernedly, 
with his hands in his pockets, and Minnie 
Carter was sitting in an armchair, so 
deep in the study of Darwin’s “ Fertilisa- 
tion of Orchids” that she did not at first 
observe my entrance. Perhaps Clarence’s 
attitude of unconcern was just a little 
ostentatious, and I cannot deny that Miss 
Carter was reading her book upside down, 
but at the time I did not attribute much 
importance to these details. For myself, 
I would just as soon read “ The Fertilisa- 
tion of Orchids” upside down as any 
other way. 

“Verysorry to disturb you, Miss Carter,” 
I began, “ but Miss Brand is very anxious 
for you to go to her in the drawing-room. 
She wants you to try over the accompani- 
ment of a song, I believe.” 

Miss Carter immediately rose to go, and 
Clarence made his way hastily across the 
room in order to hold open the door for 
her. Ever since we had known each 
other Clarence Holt and I had been great 
friends. I was several years his senior, and 
when we were at Oxford together I had 
looked upon him as a younger brother. He 
was in every respect a fine fellow—good- 
natured, manly and handsome. You 
could never mistake his nationality. 
Had you come across him abroad, you 
would have at once said, “There is 
a typical Englishman.” I had come 


down on a visit to his mother, Lady 
Holt, at her country house in Surrey; 
the only other guests at the time being 
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Dorothy Brand and her friend Minnie 
Carter. 

When Clarence and I were left alone 
in the library, he suddenly became mys- 
terious, and for a minute or two was 
unusually quiet. Presently he said: 

“We've always been great chums, 
haven’t we, Reggie ?”’ 

“Of course we have,” I replied, sur- 
prised at his remark. “It is hardly 
necessary to mention the fact I should 
have thought.” 

“ I’ve always liked you enormously,” he 
went on; “ you’re such an awfully good 
sort.” 

“Now, what is it you want me to do for 
you?” I said. ‘These compliments are 
not flying about for nothing. Come to 
the point, old boy.” 

He smiled. 

“ As a matter of fact,” he said, “I do 
want you to help me about something. 
But, first of all, I must tell you one or 
two things in confidence. You know 
Dorothy Brand?” 

Did I know Dorothy Brand? Had I 
not been enjoying her company for the 
last ten days at Grancourt? I signified 
that I was not unacquainted with the 
young lady in question. 

“She’s a nice sort of girl, of course,” 
he continued. 

“ T should rather think she was,” I broke 
in warmly. 

A nice sort of girl, indeed! That was 
a, mild way of putting it. It suddenly 
occurred to me that I did not know any- 
one else half so nice. 

“My mother thinks so, too,” said 
Clarence, “and you will probably be 
surprised to hear that she asked her down 
here in the hope that I should fall in love 
with her.” 
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“The deuce, she did!” I cried ; and I 
own that I was considerably startled. 

“Naturally I told my mother that, in 
such matters, a man must judge for 
himself.” 

“ Of course he must,” I agreed heartily ; 
“it is quite impossible to fall in love to 
order.” 

“My mother replied that she had no 
wish to force my inclinations, but she 
proceeded to enumerate all the advan- 
tages that would accrue to me if I made 
Dorothy my wife. She is hardly an 
heiress, but then she belongs to one of the 
best Surrey families, and she is certainly 
an attractive girl.” He paused a 
moment, and then went on: “ Now, 
what I want you to do is to go to my 
mother z 

“T think I can guess,” I interrupted ; 
“T am to break it to her that you are 
very sorry 

“Oh, I’m not at all sorry,” he broke in. 
“JT want you to announce my engage- 
ment FS 

“What!” I almost screamed. 

“To Minnie Carter,” he concluded. 

I sank down into a chair. I certainly 
felt relieved, though I hardly knew why 
at the moment. .I recovered in a second, 
and shook Clarence by the hand. 

** My dear old boy, I congratulate you,” 
I cried enthusiastically. “I’m sure you 
will be awfully happy together.” 

“Thanks, old chap,” he said; “and 
will you break it to my mother? She 
will be dreadfully disappointed, especially 
as I have put her off the scent by paying 
a good deal of attention to Dorothy.” 

“T will do my best,” I replied, “if you 
would rather not tell her the news your- 
self. But Lady Holt can hardly object 
to Miss Carter.” 

“You don’t know what a lot she thinks 
of social standing, and Minnie tells me 
she is really in the position of companion 
to Miss Brand.” 

“Well, rely on me,” I cried. “I will 
do what I can to make Lady Holt look 
upon it in a pleasant light.” 

Soon afterwards the gong sounded for 
lunch, and we went out of the room 
together. 

In the afternoon | had nothing par- 
ticular to do, so I proposed to Dorothy 
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Brand. I wasn’t good enough for her. 
I told her so myself, but she said I might 
hope, and with her sweet words still ring- 
ing in my ears,I felt ready to face and 
break anything to Lady Holt. 

I suppose there must be something in 
me which inspires confidence, because, 
when | had skilfully arranged that Lady 
Holt and I should be left alone in the 
garden, she proceeded to lead up to the 
very subject I wished to broach. 

“You are such an old friend of the 
family,” she began, “ that I always feel I 
can talk to you about matters which 
concern the happiness of my son.” 

“You are very kind, Lady Holt,” I 
replied, and waited for her to go on. 

“Now, has it struck you, Reggie ” (she 
always called me by my Christian name) 
—‘has it struck you during the last week 
that a certain person has been showing 
any signs of favour to Clarence?” 

I felt justified in saying that it had 
struck me. 

“T’m glad to hear you say it. I wasn’t 
quite sure myself. Dorothy is a sweet 
girl.” 

“‘ She is, indeed,” I cried. 

‘““What a wife she would make!” 

“ Perfection! ” I murmured. 

“Tt is really very nice of you 

“Not at all, Lady Holt, I assure you.”’ 
We were getting on very well. 

“Clarence is nearly twenty-six, as you 
know. It is time he settled down.” 

“One of these days I shall be settling 
down myself,” I observed. 

“And I shall be the first to congratulate 
you,” said Lady Holt. 

I rather doubted it, but I held my peace. 

* But about Clarence,” she continued ; 
“T tell you, Reggie, I shall be a happy 
woman when I hear that he is actually 
engaged.” 

“Then I think I can promise you that 
you won’t have long to wait,” I replied, 
genially. 

“Do you really mean it?” 

“T mean that Clarence actually is 
engaged. He gave me the information 
just before lunch.” 

I was about to explain everything, when 
Dorothy Brand came along, taking us both 
by surprise. Lady Holt literally rushed 
at her. 


” 
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“T’m so glad,” she exclaimed, and kissed 
her on both cheeks. 

“Thank you, Lady Holt,” said Dorothy. 
“Mr. Lambert has lost no time in telling 
you the news, I see.” 

“He has been telling me all about it. 
I am surprised, though,” added Lady 
Holt, “ that I was not told about it before 
Reggie.” 

“ But ” began Dorothy, amazed. 

“T am afraid, Lady Holt, that I did not 
make myself quite plain,” I put in by way 
of explanation ; “I did not tell you that 
Dorothy has promised to be my wife.” 

“ Your wife!’ she cried. “I don’t quite 
understand. You positively assured me 
that it was Clarence who was engaged.” 





“So he is. I was trying to break it 
to you gently. He is engaged to Miss 
Carter.” 


“What!” she shrieked. If I had been 
near enough to catch her, she would have 
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fainted. As it was, she quickly regained 
possession of herself. 

“ This must be put a stop to,” she said, 
turning to me. 

“ Don’t say that, dear Lady Holt,” cried 
Dorothy. “Minnie is the sweetest girl 
on earth, and your son is rich enough to 
marry a wife without a dowry.” 

“ But—but—— ” 

‘“‘As to position,” Dorothy went on, 
understanding what she meant, “I can 
assure you she comes of a very good 
family. Oh, Lady Holt, don’t be harsh!” 

We reasoned and pleaded for half an 
hour, at the end of which time Lady Holt 
began to show signs of relenting. 

“Tt might have been worse,” she 
acknowledged, and she went off in search 
of the delinquent pair, leaving Dorothy 
and me alone. 


Well, I like being alone, when Dorothy 
is with me. 


PICTURE hat, 
A And tawny curls ; 
A merry eye, 
And teeth like pearls. 
A witching smile, 
A bunch of corn; 
Just seventeen years 
Since she was born. 


We met by chance ; 
The stile was high. 

She wished to cross, 
But there sat I. 

“ A kiss,” I said, 
“Is ample toll,” 

“ You talk,” said she, 
“In hyperbole.” 


Oo P. 








MAY AND DECEMBER. 


AN OLD SCRAP BOOK. 


be is a battered-looking scrap-book, 
much-thumbed, and crinkled in 
places as though the hands that 
turned the leaves shook with the silent 
laughter of him who had pieced together 
this miscellany of picture, verse, and 
story, the idle recreation of a very busy 
life. 

The scrap-book was my father’s, and, 
like all such compilations, preserves the 
things that stirred his fancy or moved his 
sense of humour or recorded what was 
novel in his day. He would, I suppose, 
be classsed as an average Englishman of 
the middle class; he was devoted to his 
occupation as a manufacturer, with 
strong domestic tastes, not a great reader 
but a careful one. The book contains 
many family photographs, scenes of 
places he had visited, reproductions of 
pictures that interested him and carefully 
copied quotations, verses, epitaphs, jokes 


—a mélange of quaint sense and humour. 
Out of it all | have made a few selections, 
which, if they do not add to the know- 
ledge that counts for depth of attainment, 
may add something to that more general 
hunger for entertainment. 

That my father possessed in some 
degree a philosophical temperament may 
be credited from his copying in his scrap- 
book James Hammond’s lines, which 
might be taken as the motto of his con- 
tented life. They run— 

** What though from fortune’s lavish bounty 

No mighty treasures we possess ; 

We'll find within our pittance plenty, 

And be content without excess.” 

In the picture styled “ May and Decem- 
ber,” the sartorial evidences point to 
early Victorian days. I think from the 
inclusion of this drawing in his scrap- 
book my father must have been a good- 
natured satirist. There are no comments, 
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A SMACK ON SHORE, 


Drawn by Robert Slingsby, Lincoln. 


but the lack of all unsympathetic senti- 
ment betrayed in the grin on the lady’s 
face, as her senile adorer mumbles her 
hand, tells its own tale. I am reminded 
of the lines written on the occasion of the 
marriage of a Mr. Gould of 80, to a girl 
of 19. He boasted of his conquest to a 
friend in the following lines :— 


“So you see, my dear sir, though eighty years 
old, 
A girl of nineteen falls in love with old Gould.” 


To which his correspondent replied :— 
“ A girl of nineteen may love Gould it is true, 

But believe me, dear sir, it is Gould without 

‘7 

The philosophical spirit is again mani- 
fest in these lines which I find inscribed 
on another page :— 

“O I wouldn't live for ever, 
I wouldn’t if I could; 


But I needn't fret about it, 
For I couldn’t if I would.” 


Humorous, homely philosophy, but not 
the less real and admirable for that. 
Political matters do not cut much of a 
figure in the book, and whatever references 
there are touch rather on the humours of 
politics than its serious aspects. Carica- 
tures of political personages of the latter 


half of the nineteenth century are to be 
met with here and there, especially of 
Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Gladstone, and 
some lines are quoted from The Rock, 
of Januaty 28th, 1871, which, if they can 
be taken as having any bearing on my 
father’s views, would seem to indicate 
that he regarded politics as rather in the 
nature of a game of trimming. The 
lines run :— 


“‘Quoth Gladstone: ‘ As regards the Pope 
Our views, dear Dease, are—what you hope.’ 
When blamed for writing thus to Dease, 
‘That meant, dear Kinnaird — what you 
please.’” 


The same satirical turn of mind is 
manifest in the occasional pastings in the 
form of cuttings and manuscript that 
have woman as their subject. Among 
them I find these lines quoted as having 
been written on a looking-glass, clearly 
by a masculine hand :— 


“ T change, and so do women too; 
But I reflect: that women never do.” 


That the gatherer of these amusing 
trifles was a man of broad sympathies 
may be concluded from his also append- 
ing the following retort, said to have 





DUNSTON TOWER. 


A lighthouse on dry land. 
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THE RICH MAN’S GOUT. 


been written below the couplet by a 
lady :— 
‘* If woman reflected, O scribbler, declare 

What man—faithless man |—would be blessed 

by the fair? ”’ 

I find also a poem of several stanzas on 
“The Duties of a Wife.” I am afraid 
that in these days of emancipated woman- 
hood and ladies’ clubs and Hyde Park 
demonstrations and problem novels, and 
all the other evidences of the seething 
undercurrent of feminine discontent, the 
sentiments of these lines will appear 
singularly antiquated. If they fairly 
represent the views of our fathers and 
mothers, how little time it takes for a 
revolution to come to a head! Let the 
reader judge for himself how far we have 
gone since anyone dare put in print this 
catalogue of 


“Tue Dotigs or a WIFE.” 


“When married you are, you must learn to 
submit 
To the whims ofa husband ; and if he thinks fit 


To go alone of an evening to a dance ora play, 
At home by yourself of course you must stay. 


“You must ne’er be ill-tempered, look sulky or 
frown, 

Or what people commonly call ‘ upside down.’ 

Be kind and submissive, yet cheerful and gay, 

Or you'll break the old proverb, ‘love, honour, 
obey.’ 

‘* And when he comes home of a cold winter’s 

night, 

Have the hearth cleanly swept, and the fire 
burning bright, 

His arm-chair placed ready, his slippers well 
aired, 

The cloth nicely laid, and his supper prepared. 
‘* Be kind and attentive, and through good and ill 
Comply with his wishes, conform to his will ; 
Endeavour to quell all contention and strife ; 
Better be an old maid than a scolding wife, 

‘* Attend to these rules, and you surely will find 
Your husband affectionate, tender and kind ; 

But let this be your comfort should he prove 
the reverse, 
He’s my husband—I've got him—* for better, 
for worse,’ " 


Scores of humorous tomb-stone epi- 
taphs are scattered through the leaves of 
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THE POOR MAN’S GOUT. 


the scrap-book, some of which are too 
well-known to bear translation to these 
pages. I fear that one or two of those I 
have selected will be familiar to readers 
of The English Illustrated, but they are 
good enough to bear recalling to the 
memory. Of such is the cynical inscrip- 
tion to be found in Guildford church- 
yard :— 
“‘ Reader, pass on; ne’er waste your time, 
On bad biography and bitter rhyme. 
For what I am this cumbrous clay ensures, 
And what I was is no affair of yours.”’ 
Crisp and yet all-sufficient are the 
three lines cut on the grave-stone of a 
village worthy of Wrexham :— 
“ Here lie interred beneath these stones 


The bard, the flesh and eke the bones 
Of Wrexham’s clerk, old Daniel Jones.” 


This epitaph bears evidence of having 
been composed by Daniel’s collateral 
kin. Probably he, himself, could his 
opinion be got, would scout them as 
absurdly inadequate to the dignity of a 
town clerk. 

No, 65. August, 1908. 


For a fine example of retributive 
justice | know of nothing more to the 
point than this inscription :— 

“ Here lies my dear wife, a slattern and shrew. 

If I said I regretted her I should lie too.” 

I can imagine with what vindictive glee 
the long-suffering husband registered in 
stone the qualities of his consort and 
reflected that the last word is indeed a 
precious thing when it is uttered, not 
only in the hearing of his neighbours, but 
of coming generations as well. 

The following epitaph is attributed to 
Cheltenham churchyard. It is not the 
first time I have seen it, and I have not 
verified it. Itseems incredible that Chel- 
tenham should have tolerated it so long; 
but whether authentic or not, it has 
always struck me as one of the neatest of 
epigrammatic epitaphs. It has the 
quality of American wit in jumping from 
the premiss to the conclusion without 
the middle term :— 

“ Here lie I and my three daughters. 

The devil take the Cheltenham waters.” 
: 
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HEMP PLANTS DESTROYED BY PLAGUE OF 


LOCUSTS AT MERIDA IN MEXICO. 


A transcript from a Welsh tombstone, 
as alleged, must end my selection of 
epitaphs. I have my doubts, however, 
whether any such epitaph really 
exists. No Welshman would express 
thus the softening of the consonants 
that is characteristic of Welsh 
speech :— 


‘‘ Here lies two papies as tead as knits, 
Whom Cot took home py ag’ny fits. 
They were too coot to stay with me 
And so they're gone to lif with He.” 


There are many curious bits of 
flotsam preserved in my father’s 
scrap-book which cannot be classi- 
fied. Such is the array of capital 
letters which, it is said, were once 
to be found under the Ten Com- 
mandments in a Welsh church. For 
two centuries, we are told, no one 
could understand their purport. 
They run thus :— 


PRSVRYPRFCTMN 
VRKPTHSPRCPTSTN 


At last someone read the riddle. 
By means of the single vowel “E” 


inserted in the right place, this unmeaning 
flow of consonants is converted into an 
injunction of obedience :— 


‘* Persevere ye perfect men ; 
Ever keep these precepts ten.’’ 


On another page I come across this 
admirable motto for a peal of bells — 


“In death we mourn ; with Hymen we rejoice. 
In public good we join the public voice,’ 


Some printer must have been respon- 
sible for this anagrammatic tribute to the 
genius of Benjamin Franklin :— 


“Benjamin Franklin, the * of his profession ; 
the type of honesty; the! of all; and although 
the @@ of death has put a . to his existence, 
each § of his life has been without a ||.” 


A curious structure is illustrated in the 
view of Dunston Pillar on page 468. 
Though light-houses are usually associ- 
ated with the sea, here is a case where 
one has been erected far inland, a real 
light-house, serving practically the same 
purpose as those which guide the mari- 
ner. Dunston Pillar stands on Lincoln 
Heath, but it no longer serves its original 
purpose. 

In former days travellers frequently 
lost their way when crossing the heath 


CLIFF SWALLOW’S NEST. 
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at night, and found themselves hope- 
lessly at sea as to which direction they 
should pursue. Many suffered from 
exposure, being compelled to pass the 
entire night on the dark, shelterless 
expanse. 

To serve as a guide to these wayfarers, 


METHOD OF GATHERING THE 


Sir Francis Dashwood erected a light- 
house on the heath in 1751. It was a 
towering structure, very similar to those 
which dot our coasts. Every night a 
lantern was hoisted to the top, its light 
spreading far and wide. This custom 
was continued till 1810, when the lantern 
was replaced by a statue of George III. 





Puzzles appear to have interested my 
father greatly, judging from the number 
of them that appear in this collection of 
odds and ends, but I have space for only 
one. On page 469 appears a reproduc- 
tion of a manuscript puzzle which the 
contriver evidently considered a poser, 


CLIFF SWALLOWS’ NESTS. 


since he is prepared to wager “a pot” 
that it cannot be read in half an hour. 
Not to put the patience of our readers to 
so great a strain, here is the solution :— 


Z had both money and a friend 
By whom set / great store 

7 lent my money to my frieng 
And took his word therefore 
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J asked my money of my friend 
And nought but words got 7 

J lost my money and my friend 
To sue him / would not try 


At length with money came my friend 
Which pleas’d me wondrous well 

J got my money but my friend 

Away quite from me fell 

If 7 had money and a friend 

As J have had before 

J would keep my money and my friend 
And play the fool no more 


The picture of the cliff swallow’s nest 
on page 472, and that on page 473 which 
illustrates the method of securing the 
nests, puzzled me until I came on the 
following curious dcscription of. the 
industry which I found in a work on 
Java. It appears that these nests are 
edible, and that they are highly appre- 
ciated by Eastern epicures. ‘It is inter- 
esting,” says the writer, “to watch the 
process of gathering the nests. I stood 
on the edge of a chalk cliff, about 1,400 
feet above sea level, and saw a native 
descend by a thin rope ladder, till he 
looked like a little speck below. The 


rope ladder glistened in the sun and 
appeared quite silky, as it was made of 
the fibre of the Nido-dario, which I 
understand is of stronger substance than 
ordinary rope. When level with the 
mouth of the cave below, where the cliff 
swallow builds her nest, the native let 
go of the ladder when he saw a large 
wave approach. At the sime time he 
jumped forward, and the impetus of the 
breakers threw him into the cave. After 
securing a nest, he returned by the same 
stratagem, jumping at the ladder as the 
wave receded. Along these cliffs there is 
no shore, and the current is too strong to 
reach the cave by water. 

‘The nests are about ten inches wide, 
of a dull, semi transparent white, not 
unlike fine china. When boiled in water 
and served hot, they are ready for the 
consumer, but there is not much flavour 
about them, and it is probably their 
scarcity alone that gives them value.” 

I think the other pictures | have taken 
from my father’s scrap-book speak for 
themselves. 
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RS. . HULBERT stood in her 
drawing-room, waiting to start 
for her brother’s ball. The train 

of her white dress gleamed against the 
dark carpet. Her head drooped and 
sorrow inexpressible rested on her face. 
The world had caught a glimpse of this 
mood of Mrs. Hulbert once or twice, and 
the world had been taken by surprise 
and had wondered, for Mrs. Hulbert, 
rich, lovely, popular, was the world’s 
very ideal of what a happy woman 
might be. 

It could not be that she mourned for 
her first husband, Lord Clan ‘Iver; the 
world and his wife were agreed that 
this was quite impossible, for, poor man | 
no one could miss him. So the world 
gossiped and speculated, and the secret 
that Mrs. Hulbert had, unawares, betrayed 
remained a riddle unsolved. 

It was true she had been married a 
second time, and it had been suggested 
that it might be something connected 
with that marriage that caused her grief, 
but this idea was quickly laughed out of 
court. She and Mr. Hulbert had agreed 
to separate quietly only one month after 
they were married, and that for incom- 
patibility of temper. 

But Mrs. Hulbert was not thinking of 
what the world said. 

Her brother, Sir Robert Malcolm, a 
Secretary of Stafe, was a bachelor, and 
she was to receive his guests to-night. 
She knew well that it would require all 
the tact of a clever woman to make the 
evening a success. It is no easy matter 
to make the general gathering of a 
political official’s ball pleasant to each of 
his guests, and to fail in any of the minor 
details, to show one shade of difference 
in her welcome to any of the overdressed 
wives of plebeian members, or to allow 
the heir of one of the old’Conservative 
families to dance too often with a pretty 
daughter of the Opposition, might lose 
the Government a casting vote. But 
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Mrs. Hulbert was not thinking of this 
either. 

“What a false old saying it is,” she 
said to herself, “‘ the falling out of faith- 
ful friends renewing is of love indeed !’” 
And tears filled her eyes. 

The world called her a good hostess, 
and to-night her guests found no loophole 
at which discontent might creep out. 

Fair young débutantes felt encouraged 
by the quick appreciation of her approv- 
ing glance; grave politicians confided to 
her their plans of campaign; and the 
young men vied with each other to win 
a word or a smile from their charming 
hostess. 

And all the while someone was watch- 
ing her and thinking how wonderfully 
false reports do travel. 

“Helen looking unhappy indeed!” 
he said to himself; “ how could anyone 
have thought it?” 

“My dear John! Forgive my astonish- 
ment, but I thought you were away at 
the Antipodes,” said his host, coming 
upon this man suddenly on the crowded 
staircase. 

“You remind me that Iam here upon 
my own invitation ; but I have not lost 
that old privilege with all the rest, have 
I, Malcolm?” 

“Certainly not, my dear friend, of 
course not; but what in the name of 
good fortune has brought you home? I 
thought you had renounced all the 
pleasures of civilised life and were study- 
ing African barbarity ; nevertheless I am 
overjoyed at seeing you again.” 

“T heard that Helen looked unhappy, 
and I have come back to see if it be true.” 
The man who had watched Mrs. Hulbert 
looked his friend straight in the face 
and spoke bluntly, as a man does who is 
forced to speak of the iron that has 
entered into hissoul. “Ihad woven quite 
a romance out of the report, and fancied 
I might bring joy back to her.” 

“Well?” Sir Robert inquired cautiously, 
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He had seen enough of family quarrels 
to dread the re-opening of any ugly 
wounds. “ Well?” 

“Only that it is not true, that it is 
utterly false. See how well she looks, 
how she smiles. No one can doubt for 
a moment that this is the best possible 
arrangement for her. I am a fool for my 
pains.” 

“ | had no idea you felt itso much,” Sir 
Robert ventured to say. “I thought 
matters had been settled in the happiest 
way for you both. The truth is I have 
thought so very little about anything 
outside my work for so long I must have 
become inhuman. Pardon me, John, but 
you and Helen arranged it all so quickly 
and so quietly that I did not inquire 
into the matter at all. 1 thought at 
least it meant peace for you both.” 

“Peace! Do we make a desolation 
and call it peace? Would you drain the 
ocean from its bed and call the waste a 
calm? Would you paralyse all human 
energy and say man is at rest?” 

Sir Robert Malcolm was a man of a 
practical turn of mind, and he was 
puzzled. “ You will grow morbid, if you 
are so much alone. Give up this wan- 
dering life. Dear old friend,” he added, 
laying his hand affectionately on John 
Hulbert’s arm, “is it possible that you 
feel it so much? I wish with all my 
heart I could help you?” 

Sir Robert shook his head regretfully ; 
he had grievously misunderstood a 
woman once, and from that day forth he 
had determined that they were, like other 
mysteries, better leftalone. ‘Take office 
again ; we want a member for Lindown; 
my influence would secure the seat, and 
there would be no time for private griev- 
ances during the Irish debates.” 

“Impossible; I thank you neverthe- 
less, but I could not stay and watch her 
happy !.eedom. I do not disguise from 
you how much I love her. Besides, it 
would be awkward for her ; we should 
be meeting continually, and she might 
even learn to dread seeing me. No, 
England is not large enough for us two. 
Good-bye, Malcolm, I go back to- 
morrow.” 

* * * * 


“Capital! Helen; altogether a suc- 


cess,” Sir Robert remarked gaily, after 
the last guest had gone. “ This evening 
may prove priceless to us when we intro- 
duce our Bill. We are not too popular 
just now.” 

“What disinterested hospitality!” 
she smiled ; “the true old English spirit 
still lives.” 

“Nonsense! Women never can see 
things from a business point of view.” 
Sir Robert chafed a little under his sister’s 
raillery ; he did not like to be credited 
with toadying. ‘‘ You will accuse me of 
bribery and corruption next,” he said 
indignantly. 

““Not accuse you; all is fait in love 
and war. But really, Robert, does it fall 
short of bribery to have invited Mr. 
Thom’s wife and Lady Martin and the 
rest of their party? ” 

The Secretary was quite nervous in his 
anxious inquiry, “ Good gracious ! Helen, 
I hope you were quite friendly to them ?” 

“Of course, I was polite to all your 
guests ; 1 only wanted a little sympathy 
when I saw them come in just in front of 
the Duchess.” 

“ Martin has been in love with his wife 
for nearly half a century, and I am con- 
vinced would vote just as she wished.” 

Mrs. Hulbert felt a sudden esteem, 
nay, even tenderness, for the fussy old 
man and his noisy wife. 

“Do you know, someone asked after 
Hulbert to-night ?” Sir Robert said, look- 
ing cautiously at her. “I was at a loss 
to know what to say.” 

“| thought all that had been forgotten ; 

you did not discuss the matter, I hope? 
A year is a long time to remember our 
mistakes, let us forget this one,” she 
replied wearily. 
_ The Secretary forgot the affairs of State 
for a few moments, and looked search- 
ingly at his sister. He would have liked 
very much to ask her if there were any 
hope for his friend. 

“Is it only a year? ‘Pon my word 
it seems longer, and Helen, dear, you told 
me nothing about it at the time.” 

“There is nothing to tell,” she replied 
coldly. 

“Such a good fellow he was.” He 
did not quite see how to continue the 
subject, but his friend's sorrow had 
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“ Capital, Helen ; altogether a success.” 
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touched him deeply, and he was loth to 
let the matter drop. “Such a good 
fellow; never could think how anyone 
could quarrel with him. Even I,and my 
temper is worse than ever since these 
obstructionist measures have tried it so, 
never had a word with him.” 

“Life is too severe a test for anyone 
born with the Malcolm temper,” she said, 
sadly. Her face 
was turned away. 

“It seems ages 
to me since he 
was helping me 
with those statis- 
tics. I believe I 
miss him now 
more than you do, 
after all?” he said 
inquiringly. 

Mrs. Hulbert 
turnedZround and 
laughed at her 
brother. She knew 
he was probing 
her in his clumsy 
fashion, and 
would not be led 
into any confi- 
dences. What 
good could it do? 
she thought. She 
had sealed her 
own fate and must 
abide by it, or, 
rather, it would 
abide by her. 

“Good - night, 
Robert, and good- 
bye for a time. I 
go to Brookshill 
to-morrow ; I have 
been too long 
away, and I long 
to see the dear 
old place again. Come downand see me 
soon, will you, dear? I shall be alone 
—and lonely,” she said, rising to go. 

“T thought you had taken a dislike to 
Brookshill ?” 

“Never mind, my dear brother, you 
never think right when you think about 
me, you know that,” she said, as she 
kissed him. 

“Well, as you please. Go to Brooks- 





“ John, John, how can I live without you.” 


hill if you will, and I will run down and 
see you whenever I can get away.” 
* + * * 

When Mrs, Hulbert had gone home, 
Sir Robert Malcolm thought the question 
over carefully, but he could not come to 
any conclusion. 

What did she mean by saying she 
longed to see the dear old place? he 
thought she had 
hated the very 
name of it since 
the row with her 
husband. ‘“ Sou- 
vent femme varié,” 
he thought, and 
he made up his 
mind to go down 
to Brookshill the 
very next day and 
see her. again. 
There was no 
doubt about it, he 
had not succeeded 
in getting at the 
facts of the case, 
and he would not 
be foiled while 
there was a chance 
of setting things 
right for his friend. 
“It was too bad 
of Helen; some 
mere caprice, no 


doubt.” But he 
felt not too san- 
guine. “After 


all,” he said, 
“women are more 
incomprehensible 
than politics — 
and not so inter- 
esting,” he added, 
with a grim smile. 

The knotted 
branches of the old trees in Brookshill 
Park, knotted and grieved with the 
tempests and trials of centuries, were 
stretched out over a fair wild gar- 
den of delights. Starry groups of pale 
primroses flecked the greensward ,with 
gleams of light like sunshine falling ona 
rippling sea. The air was sweet with 
the scent of violets that clustered in blue 
patches round the claw-like roots of the 


—— 
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“ He greeted him warmly.” 


old trees, a haze rested on the dark brown 
of distant trees, and more glad than 
children’s voices, more liquid than the 
running waters of the stream, a chorus of 
bird-song rang out a welcome to the 
spring. 

Helen Hulbert walked under the trees. 
The beauty of the day oppressed her ; its 
sunshine seemed meaningless, cruelly 


meaningless, as she walked with listless 
steps over the spring grass. The fair 
beauty of the fruit garden is about us 
still, but our fallen and fettered human 
natures may no longer enter in and 
understand its mystery of joy. 

Mrs. Hulbert would have welcomed 
a heavy shower, a dark rain-cloud, a 
blast of cold wind. The brightness of 
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the day clashed with her mood, and 
someone who was watching her was 
puzzled; she did not look quite happy 
after all, he thought. A deer bounded 
across the path and interrupted the train 
of her thoughts; she gazed after it for a 
moment, and then turned her steps 
towards the house. The neighbours, rich 
and poor, would be coming to welcome 
her home, and she must not disappoint 
them. Nevertheless, she felt a little 
nervous at the prospect of meeting old 
friends again. The world and his wife 
in the country have not much to think 
about, and she knew that they had not 
forgotten a certain wedding that had 
made the village gay just a year ago. 

The scene rose before her. How 
loyally had the people gathered round her, 
and how generously had they given their 
gifts and rejoiced in her pleasure, and 
how her husband had laughed as they 
drove away from the church amid the 
cheers and the flowers the children sent 
after them. 

“T can see, Helen,” he had said, as he 
bowed to her friends, “I have attained 
the height of my ambition; I shall 
never be anything but Lady Clan ’Iver’s 
husband here.” 

She sighed as she recalled it all and 
raising a ring that hung on her watch- 
chain, looked long and tenderly at it; 
and someone who was watching her 
thought this a very remarkable pro- 
ceeding, and quite antagonistic to the 
ideas he held. 

She knew that the villagers must have 
missed her, and she had made a great 
effort to come back and run the gauntlet 
of their kindly-meant questionings ; but 
she dreaded none the less the prospect of 
returning saddened and alone to the old 
life that had held such promise, and her 
head drooped and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“ John, John, how can I live without 
you?” she said aloud. “Oh, must I 
always suffer for my hasty words?” Her 
tears fell fast, and blurred the bright 
patches of primroses and hid the violets 
altogether, and watered a fair flower 
called Hope that had suddenly sprung up 
in the heart of the man who was watching 
her. 


“Helen,” he said, hastening to over- 
take her, “is this true?” 

She flushed and turned slowly. “Is 
what true?” she said. 

“Ts it true?”’ He took her hands in 
his and held them tenderly, as he marked 
her troubled gaze: “Is it true that you 
did not mean what you said that day we 
parted?” 

“How can you have thought it, John? 
It was the fiend that dogs our footsteps 
that spoke then—not I—our fatal, fatal 
tempers,” she said. 

“Why did you not tell me thi8 before, 
dear, and save me all this misery? Save 
us?” he added as the flush faded from 
her face, and he saw that grief had placed 
its mark upon her brow. 

“You went so quickly, I thought—I 
thought I had killed your love with my 
cruel words, and that you were glad to 
be set free.” 

“Never for a moment. I have loved 
you through it all, dear,” he said. And 
they walked back together to the house. 

“How did you know I was here?” she 
asked presently. “I only arrived this 
morning.” 

“TI did not know it,” he replied. “I 
came to have a last look at the old house 
before going back to the wilds for 
good.” 

His wife clasped her hands round his 
arm and smiled, “ And now you cannot 
go at all,”shesaid. ‘ What brought you 
home, dear? The last news I heard was 
that you were never coming back, and it 
nearly killed me.” 

“My love, my dear, dear love, I came 
because ” and then he told her how he 
had heard that she looked unhappy, and 
how he had longed to see if it were true, 
and if he could set it right. 

“Have I worn my heart upon my 
sleeve? I hope not. It would have 
poisoned anyone with grief who pecked 
it,” she smiled. 

“T think not,” he said, “ I felt ashamed 
of the foolishness of my errand last night,” 
and he told her how he had seen her at 
Sir Robert’s ball, and how her smiles had 
nearly driven him away again. 

‘A sadder, but not a wiser man,” she 
added. ‘I expect Robert to-night ; dear 
old Robert, I know he will be glad; 
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but how astonished he will be to find you 
here!” 

But Sir Robert was not so very much 
surprised after all. He told his old 
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friend as he greeted him warmly that 
he was prepared against surprises 
where politics was concerned—or any 
woman. 





LOVE’S LABOUR LOST. 


By J. C. H. 


E- was a youth of twenty—she 
Confessed that she might be 
twenty-three. 

Out on the beach they slowly strolled, 

They sat on the rocks where the breakers 
rolled, 

The harvest moon was the only 
light 

That pointed the way through the 
gathering night. 

“Oh, dearest!” quote he, “I swear to 
you 

That all I have promised this day is 
true ; 


I vow on my life by the stars above 

That you are the only girl I love ; 

Accept my hand, for my heart is yours, 

Each breaker that flows to the beach and 
roars, 

But tells of my love in a wonderful way 

And murmurs it sweet in a rhythmical 
lay.” 

Thus spake the youth in a sorry plight, 

And he grasped in his own her hand so 
white. 

She answered as only a girl can do; 

“Get away! Don't you know I've got 
sand in my shoe!” 
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By OSCAR PARKER. 


F another example were needed of the 
difficulty of constructing a quite satis- 
factory play from a theme which 

requires the more deliberate method 


‘of the skilled novelist to make convinc- 


ing, it is to be found im Mr. Somerset 
Maugham’s drama ‘“ The Explorer,” at 
the Lyric Theatre. For in spite of Mr. 
Maugham’s cleverness in dramatic con- 
struction, and in spite of his intuitional 
feeling for the plausible in dramatic 
incidents, and in spite, furthermore, of 
Mr. Lewis Waller’s impressive and com- 
manding personality, it is impossible to 
make an audience accept Mackenzie's 
self-immolation other than as an irritat- 
ing, quixotic, unnecessary adherence to 
a rash and foolish promise. Mr. Maugham 
can delude us in his novel, bearing the 
same title, for there he had the command 
of a method in telling a story that leads 
itself to subtle ways of influencing the 
mind of the reader to take the exact 
point of view the novelist desires him to 
take; but transfer the same situation to 
the stage, where incidents are presented 
visually and the author must let his 
characters declare themselves without his 
comments on their idiosyncrasies, and it 
becomes a very different matter. ‘“ The 
Explorer” is a particularly convincing 
instance of what I have frequently in- 
sisted upon—that you cannot make a 
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good play out of.a good novel or vice 
versa; their ways lie apart. I would 
trust to Mr. Maugham and Mr. Waller to 
prove the contrary, if it were capable of 
proof, but “ The Explorer” is a confirma- 
tion, not a refutation, of the contention. 

In all this, it is not meant to be said 
that “ The Explorer” is a failure. It is 
very far indeed from being a failure. On 
the contrary, it is a great success from a 
popular point of view. It has all the 
elements that make for a popular success. 
The hero is a God-like creature, a splen- 
did example of the British “Empire- 
builder,” the man who takes his life in 
his hands and by sheer force of high 
character, of unbounded energy, of cour- 
age, hardihood, and just dealing, con- 
quers the respect and admiration of 
civilised and uncivilised alike, not for 
his personal advantage, but for the good 
of humanity and the prestige of his 
country. The woman he loves is worthy 
of him, even if she lacks something of 
that complete devotion which cannot 
harbour a breath of mistrust towards the 
man who has won her heart. Miss 
Evelyn Millard has rarely had a finer 
part than Lucy Allerton—a part that 
makes a larger demand upon her versatile 
powers as an actress ; she has one especi- 
ally strong scene, to which she does the 
fullest justice. Then “The Explorer” is 
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written with that care in constructing 
the scenes which only the born dramatist 
can achieve and which we associate with 
all Mr. Maugham’s work. His lively wit 
animates the dialogue, and in the love 
affairs of the cynical Richard Lomas and 
the sprightly Mrs. Crowley he has pro- 
vided a treasure of enjoyment for his 
audiences. Of course Mr. Waller is in- 
comparable. He never presses the melo- 
dramatic to its extreme ; there is always 
a suggestion of reserved power behind his 
most impassioned moments which adds 
immensely to the effect he creates. 

At the time of writing Mr. Maugham 
has four plays running simultaneously on 
the London stage. It is almost unprece- 
dented. His popularity is a tremendous 
fact. But is he not capable of work 
which is not written down designedly to 
the popular level? If he is, it will come 
out sooner or later because it must. But 
if his only grievance is that he has lost a 
pot of money because managers were so 
slow to appreciate him, it is very certain 
that he will never give us anything finer 
than the commercially profitable drama. 
Excellent as are the specimens he has 
given us hitherto, I have tried to believe 
he has something very much better behind. 


Mr. Oscar Asche and Miss Lily Brayton 
gave a short summer season at the Ald- 
wych Theatre in June, presenting a new 
melodrama, “The Two Pins,” by Mr. 
Frank Stayton. Though staged with all 
the care and sense of artistic fitness that 
are a feature of Mr. Asche’s productions, 
and though played by a company admira- 
bly fitted to its task, the drama failed to 
attract the public. Nor was “The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” which was revived for 
a few nights, much more successful, 
though it was given with all the finish 
and perfection of detail and admirable 
acting that made it so great a “draw” 
during Mr. Asche’s occupation of the 
Adelphi Theatre. It seems impossible 
to account for the fickle quality of public 
favour sometimes. Perhaps it was the 
June temperature and the social distrac- 
tions of that very full month that made 
hopeless every dramatic enterprise not 
already in the full swing of advance 
bookings. 


THE LONDON STAGE. 


The season has been, on the whole, a 
disastrous one for the managers, and a 
good deal of money has been sunk in un- 
profitable ventures. Mr. Cyril Maude, I 
am glad to say, has struck a decided 
success in “ The Flag Lieutenant,” which 
is drawing big houses to the Playhouse, 
but that is the only venture which, staited 
late in the season, has sufficiently caught 
the public fancy to make its election sure. 
The season of French plays has been 
a fairly prosperous one. The revival of 
Offenbach at the Shaftesbury gave us an 
opportunity to renew acquaintance with 
“comic opera” in its best estate, and 
that it was appreciated is to our credit 
as playgoers. 


The Pioneers have a truly prodigious 
scheme in contemplation that will be 
announced in due course. It is sufficient 
to say now that, if successfully carried 
through, it would confer upon London 
all the practical advantages that would 
be obtained by a National Repertory 
Theatre ; would give the unacted drama- 
tist his chance, and would at the same 
time be run on commercial lines. It 
would, furthermore, give the supporters 
of the scheme an ample—even a muni- 
ficent return for their money, and every- 
one knows how important it is nowadays 
to convince even the enthusiast, who is 
willing to die for a good cause, that he 
shall at least have a public funeral for 
his investment. The success of the scheme 
all depends upon whether there are seven 
thousand people in London who care 
enough about possessing a genuine reper- 
tory theatre of their own to be willing to 
pledge themselves to take two seats for 
ten performances by a first-rate company 
at prices that will average out about 
3s. 6d. a stall for each performance, and 
graded down from that to 6d. each for a 
gallery seat. That is the whole question, 
and if the seven thousand subscribers 
are forthcoming the Pioneer Repertory 
Theatre is a success. 


For next season the promises are, as 
usual, abundant. A new play by Mr. 
Barrie, a, comedy by Mr. Hubert Henry 
Davies, a new version of “The Duke’s 
Motto” for Mr. Waller, by Mr. Justin H. 


i? 





THE LONDON STAGE. 
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MISS KITTY WORTH. 


McCarthy. The work of a writer new to 
the stage, Mr. Frederick Lonsdale, is being 
extensively heralded also. We are told 
that a comedy from his hand is to be pro- 
duced at Wyndham’s, and that he has 


written the book of a genuine comic 
opera that will challenge public approval 


at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. These 
are but some of the anticipations; we 
await the fulfilment. 
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By AGNES HOOD. 


HYLLIS was young and very happy, 
and just a little excited, and per- 
haps a trifle proud, because she was 

engaged before her friend Maud, who was 
at least three yearsolder. But, of course, 
she was very careful not to give herself 
airs, or to unduly flaunt her happiness in 
poor Maud’s face ; indeed, she was really 
anxious that her friend should be as for- 
tunate as herself. At least, as fortunate 
as was possible; for, naturally, there 
was only one Arthur in the world, and he 
was to be her own husband. But there 
were plenty of other men, really quite 
nice ones—she must see what she could 
do for Maud. 

They were sitting together. Maud had 
come to tea with her friend to talk about 
her trousseau and the presents. 

“Yes, lam very happy,” said Phyllis, 
presently ; she had been giving Maud a 
list of the wedding presents. 

“You must be,” said Maud. ‘“ That 
silver tea service is lovely! You are a 
lucky girl,” and she sighed a little. 

Phyllis was reminded of her lonely 
state. “Ido wish you were as happy, 
dear,” she said. “But I believe you will 
be very soon,” and she smiled meaningly. 

“Why, what makes you say that?” 
asked Maud. 

Now, Phyllis had meant nothing 
definite ; she only wished to be comfort- 
ing, and vaguely to suggest. There was 
no actual prospective lover in her mind ; 
but she could not bear to raise poor 
Maud’s hopes, only to destroy them the 
next moment, so she smiled again 
mysteriously while she ran over in her 
thoughts every probable suitor. 

“I wish you wouldn’t look so knowing, 
Phyllis,” said Maud impatiently. “Who 
were you—whom do you mean?” 
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“ Ah, I mustn’t say ; besides, it is only 
an idea—a mere suggestion.” 

Maud looked disappointed, and it 
distressed Phyllis’s kind heart; so she 
said, yielding toa sudden impulse, “ Don’t 
you think, George Stratton seems 
rather ? Don’t you think so, dear? 
I have thought so several times.” 

“Oh, nonsense! I’m sure I have never 
noticed anything—at least ” — And 
she paused and blushed a little, and 
wondered if Phyllis had any good reason 
for her suggestion. 

“There! Now you know you have 
thought so!” said Phyllis, delighted to 
find she had made so good a guess. 
“Don’t pretend you were blind—and he 
is such a nice fellow, nearly as nice as 
Arthur.” 

“But I don’t believe he means any- 
thing; you know what men are,” said 
Maud. And she sighed as she remem- 
bered the fickleness and flightiness of 
men, and looked wistfully at her friend. 

Phyllis answered the look boldly. 
‘Some men are,” she said; ‘“ but not 
Mr. Stratton.” 

“T don’t know; he has always been 
very friendly, and all that, and perhaps 
if I'd encouraged him = 

“Why, of course, every man wants 
encouragement. I expect he has been 
miserable,” said Phyllis. “And you do 
like him?” 

Maude put down her cup and arranged 
the cushions at her back before she 
answered—and Phyllis felt quite anxious 
for her reply. “I suppose I like him,” 
she said at last, with proper maiden 
hesitation. 

“Then why are you so horrid to him? 
I expect you’ve snubbed him dreadfully.” 

Phyllis was full of sympathy for the 
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young man of whose devotion for her 
friend she was now assured. 

Maud laughed ; she imagined she had 
been cruel to Mr. Stratton. ‘Oh, it won’t 
hurt him,” she said carelessly. “I can’t 
help laughing at men when they say 
silly things, can you? Even George— 
Mr. Stratton ” 

“‘ Oh, call him George. I am sure you 
think of him as George,” Phyllis said 
gaily, “and I’m sure you would be 
awfully sorry if he went away and you 
never saw him again.” 

“TI might get over it,” Maud answered, 
with the light indifference of a conqueror. 

“No, you wouldn’t ; you’re really very 
fond of him. No, do tell me, dear, 
when did you first suspect he cared for 
you?” 

Maud could not give an exact date ; 
indeed, had she told the truth, she would 
have said, “ five minutes ago”; but then, 
that is what she did not do. She began 
to believe she had known of George’s 
attachment for a long while. The femi- 
nine imagination is such an adaptable 
thing that it can evolve a lifelong devo- 
tion from the chance remark of a friend. 
So she answered carelessly, “I hardly 
know ; gradually, from different things. 
He was always at the housesI went to— 
at the Jervis-Carters, and—and every- 
where.” 


“You will be kind to him, won’t you, 


Maud? Wouldn't it be delightful if we 
were both married on the same day?” 
said Phyllis. 

“ Oh, there is plenty of time for that ; 
besides, he may not care about me now.” 

“You will have yourself to blame if 
he doesn’t,” Phyllis said severely. 

“Do you really think so?~I don’t 
want to be horrid,” Maud explained, with 
some anxiety. 

“You must be very nice to him, then. 
Let him see you do care for him a little. 
Oh, I do want to see you as happy as I 
am, dear!” cried Phyllis. 

“A sensible woman can be just as 
happy unmarried,” said Maud, who had 
dabbled in serious literature. 

“Nonsense, you know she can’t ; and 
we're not going to discuss these silly 
questions; we had much better settle 
about the bridesmaids and where we shall 
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live. We'll live somewhere near each 
other, won’t we?” 

“ Yes, dear, of course. Chelsea is nice, 
isn’t it? George has a married sister 
there, though that might be a drawback,” 
answered Maud. 

“It would be,” assented Phyllis. 
“ Arthur likes Campden Hill.” 

“ But after all, Phyllis, I’m not at‘all 
sure I care enough about George.” 

“ How annoying you are! ” exclaimed 
Phyllis. “Just when everything was 
settled. Look here, Maud; write him a 
nice little note, and ask him to lunch or 
tea, or something; your mother won't 
mind ; or say you'll be at home on Sun- 
day, and then—then you can arrange 
things, you know. That will be the best 
way, for it is silly to pretend youaren’t 
in love with him.” 

“Shall I really write?” said Maud, 
with a show of hesitation. 

“Certainly, here are the paper and 
pen and everything. Write it here, and 
I'll send Jane to the post with it at 
once.” 

Maud succumbed to her friend’s deter- 
mination and wrote a carefully-worded 
note to Mr. Stratton, in which she gently 
reproached him for not having been to 
see her mother and herself lately, and she 
said how glad they would be if he came 
to lunch on the following Sunday. 

Phyllis was satisfied with it, and rang 
the bell for the maid. “ Now, darling, 
everything will come right,” she said. 
“ How happy he'll be! I may call him 
George now, mayn’t 1?” 

Maud blushed and said she thought 
she might, and just then the servant 
came in. 

“Take this to the post at once, please 
Jane,” said Phyllis. 

“Yes, miss; and this letter has just 
come for you,” answered the maid. 

Phyllis took the letter, and the maid 
left the room with Maud’s note. 

“Whom is your letter from? 
to know the writing,” said Maud. 

“Only from Ethel Jervis-Carter; she 
does write to me sometimes about nothing 
in particular,” answered Phyllis. 

She had not read many lines of the 
letter before she gave a little cry of 
dismay. 


I seem 
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“What's the matter?” 
seeing her emotion. 

“Nothing,” answered Phyllis. “At 
least, nothing interesting ; and I don’t 
believe it’s true.” 

“Don’t be silly, Phyllis; tell me what 
it is.” 

“ There ; read it,” said Phyllis. 

And Maud read :— 

“You will be glad to hear of my en- 
gagement to Mr. George Stratton. You 
and Maud know him, so you will under- 
stand how happy Iam. We hope to be 
married soon——”’ 

Maud read no more; she was very 
pale. “Thanks,” she said, giving the 
letter back, “it is very interesting.” 

“’m so horribly sorry ” began 
Phyllis. , 

“For having made a fool of me? 
You ought to be,” said her friend stonily. 

“I never meant——” said Phyllis. 


said Maud, 





THE CHILDREN 


“You made me write®that wretched 
note; I shall never forgive you,” said 
Maud, drawing on her gloves, and rising 
from her chair with the air of casting the 
dust of her friend’s house from her feet. 

“It was a mere suggestion,” Phyllis 
pleaded. 

“It was extremely bad taste.” 

“ But you agreed with me!” 

‘*‘No; it was entirely your doing,” 
answered Maud. ‘ However, of course it 
does not affect me at all.” 

“* Of course not,”’ said Phyllis. 

Maud swept out of the room, went 
home and wrote a second note to Mr. 
Stratton to congratulate him on the 
delightful news she had just heard, and 
would he bring Ethel with him to lunch 
on Sunday ? 

Phyllis remorsefully observed that she 
would never again try to provide conso- 
lation for desolate friends. 


LEFT BEHIND. 


The Town Bachelor on his Return from his Holidays. 


By ALLEN OF 


N my chamber all alone, 
When the night is dark and still, 
There is yearning in my heart, 
Like a void within my heart— 
Void that mem’ries cannot fill. 


All the children that I love, 
Sleep still on their pillows white ; 
They are housed beside the sea ; 
I in town am doomed to be, 

And I think of them to-night. 


Sleep to each a peace has giv’n, 
All unconsciously they sleep ; 
All the features that, awake, 
Looks of love and frolic take, 
Now sublimely solemn keep. 


ROSCOMMON. 


Grave is now that roguish face, 
Sparkling but a while ago ; 
Closed the merry laughing eyes, 
Sunny rays of Paradise, 
Thrilling all my spirits so. 


There that son of Beauty lies, 
Calmly sleeping while I| pine; 
Oh, what sweet affection lives, 
In the touches that he gives, 

In the hands he laid in mine! 


It was joyous day by day, 

All my senses pleasure filled ; 
Faces fair and voices sweet, 
Merry steps of romping feet— 
These my inmost spirit thrilled. 


They are gone, and I am lone, 

I may see them never more ; 

But there come to soothe my sigh 
Visions of a fairJ uly, 

Children of the Norfolk shore, 
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JOANNA AND “THE BELOVED VAGABOND.” 
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THEATRICAL REMINISCENCES OF 
BRIGHTON. 


HE fashionable amusements of 
Brighton in the olden time, grew, 
as it were, out of the “situation.” 

‘The earlier visitors to the “ pretty fishing 
village” were content to bathe; to “ buy 
fish,” “sun themselves upon the beach,” 
and “count the ships in the roads.” Such 
pastimes became irksome and mono- 
tonous ; hence, the opening of a library, 
the engagement of a band, the occasional 
organisation of a ball at Shergold’s new 
tavern,—each innovation simple enough 
in itself—were severally, in the then con- 
dition of things, hailed as positive 
delights. Such was the encouragement 
given to these amusements that increased 
efforts to provide others promptly fol- 
lowed, and not too soon. ‘Brighton at 
this period, was fast-rising into popu- 
larity as a marine resort par excellence, 
there being no other so near to the metro- 
polis or so easy of access; the first record 
of a theatrical event was when the 
“Chichester Company of Comedians” 
visited Brighton, in 1764, to perform “ The 
Busy Body” and the “ Mock Doctor” in 
a barn which abutted on the north-west 
corner of Castle Square. The first 
theatre was opened in Brighton on July, 
24, 1770, and from that time every actor 
and actress. of any repute has played 
there—from Mrs. Siddons, who appeared 
in 1798, down to the present day. 

The object, however, of this article is 
not to give a history of the Brighton stage 
—heaven forbid !—but to recount a series 
of amusing and pathetic incidents that 
have happened to some of the members of 
the dramatic profession who have either 
played or stayed in the southern watering- 
place. 

More than half a century ago, Farren 
(the “cock salmon”) was starring at 
Brighton, and selected among other 
pieces for his benefit, Buckstone’s farce 
“Nicholas Ham.” In it the part of 
Shrimp, the lawyer’s clerk, was given to 
a low comedian more remarkable for 
“cheek” than talent, who, when kindly 
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admonished by the “star” to avoid 
undue exaggeration, took the hint very 
ungraciously, and replied with a sneer 
that he wanted no one to teach him his 
business. After the performance, during 
which the clerk’s incompetency had 
spoiled more than one of Farren’s effects, 
the latter, in a high state of indignation, 
bounced into the manager’s room, and 
angrily declared that he had never been 
so badly supported in his life, particularly 
singling out the actor cast for Shrimp. 
“ Shrimp, indeed!” he cried with increas- 
ing irritation; “why, confound the 
fellow, he gives himself as many airs as 
if he were a prawn!” 

Charles Mathews was once playing at 
Brighton and sent the following funny 
letter to John Laurence Toole, the come- 
dian who in his days of retirement settled, 
it will be remembered, in Brighton :— 


BELLE VuE MANsIOonNs, 
BRIGHTON. 

My Dear Too_e,—Were you ever in a 
mess? If you never were, I can explain 
it to you, having been in several ; indeed 
I don’t mind confessing to you that I am 
in one now, and, strange to say, you are 
perhaps the only man who can get me 
out of it. You need not button up your 
pockets ; it isn’t a pecuniary one. Only 
fancy! After thirty years’ practice and 
experience, I have made a mistake in my 
dates, and, for the first time in my life, 
find myself engaged to two managers at 
the same time. Now they say a man 
cannot serve two masters; but I can, if 
they will come one after the other, only 
one at a time, one down, t’other come 
on; but to play at Bristol and the Gaiety 
on the same night, and to keep it up for 
a week, I don’t see my way to accomplish. 
In a moment of enthusiasm I engaged to 
begin with Chute on September 2gth, 
and I had scarcely done so when Hollings- 
head reminded me that I was booked to 
begin with him on that date, and that 
it could not be altered. Conceive my 












dismay! Chute holds fast—‘‘Can’t be 
altered”; so does Hollingshead—* Can’t 
be altered.” Now Toole—dear Toole— 
beloved Toole—can’t you stay a week 
longer at the Gaiety? Can’t you let me 
begin there on Monday, October 6th, as 
I thought I did, and get me out of my 
dilemma?’ Can’t you make this sacrifice 
to friendship, and put three or four hun- 
dred more into your pocket? Virtue is 
not its own reward; but an extra week 
of fine business is. Now Toole—adored 
Toole—best of men—first of comedians 
—most amiable of your sex, burst into 
tears—throw out your arms and sob out: 
“Do with me as thou wilt—play me 
another week—pay me another three 
hundred, and be happy.” Breathless 
with anxiety, yet swelling with hope, 
I await your answer. Pity the sorrows 
of a poor old man, and wire telegraph 
“Yes,” rather than keep me in suspense. 
What’s a week to an able-bodied low 
comedian? Child’s-play. Why, you'll 
be wanting to throw in morning per- 
formances as well to keep you from 
rusting! It really is a chance for you— 
avail yourself of it and bless me, and Ill 
bless you, and Hollingshead will bless us 
both, and Chute will bless us all. With 
my intermediate blessing, 


Ever faithfully yours, 
C. J. MATHEWS. 


The late Mr. C. D. Marius, the husband 
of Miss Florence St. John, once told an 
interesting anecdote of a Brighton girl 
and a wreath of wild flowers. Being in 
Brighton one day, not in the best of 
health, and not in the best of spirits, 
Marius met a friend, who was then very 
busy, having just sold the Portslade 
Paddocks. He, having to drive to the 
Paddocks, and seeing Marius moping 
about the front, offered him a seat on his 
“Victoria,” which gave Marius the oppor- 
tunity to once more find out that there 
are hearts with true feeling still in exis- 
tence in our world. “I remember it,” 
he says, ‘“‘as well as if it was to-day; a 
spotless blue sky, a hot sun, and a fresh 
breeze blowing from the sea; the fields 
were covered with wild flowers. As we 
were driving along amongst the lanes, 
after having passed the quaint and old- 
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MR. CHARLES MATHEWS. 


A caricature, 


fashioned village of Portslade, we came 
upon a party of childen, the eldest being 
a girl of about sixteen. She was sitting 
on a bank by the side of the road, and 
was in the act of making a beautiful 
wreath in the shape of a crown, with the 
wild flowers that were being gathered by 
the other children, who were flying all 
over the field like so many bees froma 
hive. As we passed, I remarked to my 
friend, ‘See how beautifully the girl is 
making that wreath.’ We visited the 
Paddocks, and on our return to the same 
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spot, I saw the girl had just finished the 
task. I stopped the ‘Victoria,’ and 
calling her to me, asked her if she would 
sell the wreath. She seemed to hesitate 
for a moment. Then my friend offered 
her 3s.; I bid 4s.; he bid 5s.,and a lively 
little auction would have taken place if I 
had not noticed by her side the pale and 
sad face of another girl, scarcely in her 
teens ; for as the others were urging the 
elder to take the money and part with the 
wreath, she alone remained silent. I 
could not help observing her as she stood 
there, looking at me almost angrily. I 
then proffered one last bid of 6s. ‘Take 
it!’ shouted the boys; ‘take it’ shouted 
the girls. Then the elder turned to the 
sad little girl, asked, ‘Shall I take it 
dearie?’ The answer was a most em- 
phatic ‘No!’ Then the elder turning to 
us, said, ‘You will forgive me, sir, for 
not selling it, but it is for our mother’s 
grave.’ A few minutes after, we passed 
the little graveyard joining the picturesque 
church. My friend and I instinctively 
looked at one another, for we both felt at 
the same moment that there was the des- 
tination of that bright and beautiful 
wreath of wild-flowers, gathered and 
entwined together, under God’s bright 
sun that day, by the loving hands of two 
orphans.” 

The above anecdote has at least one 
thing to commend it to our readers—its 
truth, and to prove the old adage once 
more right which says that “ One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin.” 

When “Peril” was produced at the 
Haymarket Theatre under the Bancroft 
végime, in 1876, there was not a part suita- 
ble for Mrs. Bancroft in the play. It 
became so established in the favour of 
the public, that this famous actress spent 
some weeks at Brighton, being joined for 
the Sundays and Mondays by her husband, 
and a pleasant detachment of friends, both 
among the company and outside its 
cheery circle. “We took part of a 
house,” says Mrs. Bancroft, in her enter- 
taining Reminiscences, “ on the King’s 
Road, where there was a very remarkable 
young person engaged as upper-house- 
maid, who had a wonderful gift of twist- 
ing the Queen’s English about in such a 
manner that it was at times more than 


difficult to understand her meaning. - I 
don’t think she knew herself what the 
words slie tried to pronounce meant, but 
it was her evident delight to give utter- 
ance to the most extraordinary gibberish 
I ever listened to. She was a veritable 
Mrs. Malaprop from a housemaid’s point 
of view. I accidentally, from my dressing- 
room, overheard conversations between 
her and a fellow-servant, and if the door 
was partly open I confess I was so 
attracted by her wonderful power of 
word-twisting that I did not shut it. She 
assumed a kind of a mincing way of 
speaking, and I took down in pencil all 
the wonderful things she said. In the 
following conversation I reproduce them 
in their integrity. 

“ANNE: ‘Where does your parents 
live, then?’ 

“Janz: ‘They used in reside in 
‘Ighgate (put that picture straight, it 
’esitates me), but my mother found the 
air of ‘Ighgate too strong for her, and 
when she took ill the doctor said she must 
move to a more atmospheric place. My 
poor mother had a bad time with my 
father. He was a cruel ’usband, and 
behaved to her like a _ medicated 
scoundrel.’ 

“ AnnE: ‘ Well, I never!’ 

“ JanE: ‘He was her second ‘usband, 
you know, and we never liked him. My 
poor dear father died five years ago. His 
sufferings were awful ; he hadacouple of 
ulsters on his inside.’ 

“ ANNE: ‘ What, two of ’em?’ 

“ Jane: ‘Yes; so he died.’ 

“ AnNE: ‘I should think he did.’ 

“JANE: ‘We didn’t wish mother to 
re-wed, and we up and told her one day, 
that if she did, we would go out of the 
house, as any second ‘usband we should 
look upon as an antelope.’ 

“ANNE: ‘Why, of course!’ 

“Jane: ‘Well, she did marry again, 
and he was a punishment to her, for he 
was always ill andcomplaining. Mother 
was nothing but a nurse. First he had 
an illustrated sore throat, and was awful 
bad when the influential gale was 
blowin’; but he died of various veins in 
his legs, a year ago, I am happy to say, 
for he hated us, and we hated him. He 
gave himself such airs, and got that 












SIR SQUIRE B. BANCROFT, 


From a painting by J. Jones Barker, 1871. 


‘aughty, that at last he arrived at such a 
prerogative he couldn’t consume it.’ ” 
Mrs. Bancroft frequently spent the early 
morning studying a new part, going 
down to the beach and sitting on a bench 
there in a quiet spot. “One day,” says 
this charming actress, “I found myself 
quite alone for some time, when presently 
I observed two ragged little girls playing 
amongst the shingle. They were not 
near enough to disturb me, so I made no 
attempt to move. By-and-by, however, 
one of them, who had been staring at me 
from a little distance, became more inter- 
ested in my occupation, and gradually 
ventured nearer. She stood gazing at 


me for some time, which made me feel 
fidgety, and I was just on the point of 
telling the child to run away, when, after 
a snuffle (for I presume pocket-handker- 
chiefs were at a premium with her), she 
started a conversation. 


Her costume was 
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limited to a poor ragged frock over 
nothing atall,neither shoes nor stockings, 
long lank hair, and an old straw hat with 
the torn crown hanging on one side of 
a very dirty face. She stood with her 
hands behind her, and commenced : 

“Cuitp: ‘Are you readin’, loidy?’ 
(snuffle), 

“SgLr: ‘Why, of course; can’t you 
see, child ?’ 

““Cuitp: ‘What are 
of?’ 

““Setr: ‘A book.’ 

““Cuitp: ‘Is it a noice book? 
fairies wot gives you things ?’ 

“SELF: ‘ What things?’ 

“ Cuicp : ‘ Puddens and coikes ! ’ (a_big 
snuffle). 

“SELF : ‘ No, not hing of that'sort.’ 

“Cuitp: ‘Then wot’s the good o’ 
readin’ of it?’ (The child comes near and 
seats herself by my side, swinging her 


you a-readin’ 


Is there 


MISS MARIE WILTON (LADY BANCROFT). 


From a painting by J. Jones Barker, 1871. 
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legs to and fro ; after a pause, and a good 
stare), ‘Are you a pretty loidy?’ 

“ Ser (inclined for a joke): ‘I am con- 
sidered the beauty of Brighton.’ 

“ Curtp (after a long look): ‘Oh! I 
don’t think so.’ 

‘“*SexF : ‘I am sorry for that.’ 

“ Cuitp (still swinging her legs) : I like 
your ’at.’ 

“Ser : ‘I’m glad you like something.’ 

“Cuitp: ‘My mother ’as one jist loike 
it.’ 

“ Sex : ‘ Really ?’ 

“Cuitp: ‘Yes, she bought it for a 
shillin’ in “Igh Street.’ 

“The frankness of the remarks greatly 
amused me. Suddenly the girl madea 
move to go, saying, ‘ Good-bye, loidy ;’ 
when I remarked, ‘ You are going home to 
your dinner, I suppose.’ She shook her 
lank hair, and replied in the same artless 
manner :‘ No; | ain’t got nodinner; never 
"ave no dinner, ’cept on Sundays.’ I 
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began to get interested in the poor little 
waif, and inquired further: ‘No dinner 
except on Sundays?’ 

*CuiLp: ‘No, loidy.’ 

“SeExF: ‘A good tea, I dare say.’ 

“Cuitp: ‘Only dry bread. Mother 
can’t give us no butter.’ 

“Ser: ‘IfI gave you a penny, what 
would you do with it?’ 

“ CuiLp (with a look, not being able to 
realise the possibility of such a gift): ‘1 
would buy a bun,’ (a loud and prolonged 
souffle). 

“I gave the child money, and she rapidly 
disappeared in the direction of the shops. 
Coming hurriedly back, she seated herself 
on the beach by the side of her ragged 
playmate, with whom she shared her 
bun; I was touched by the instinct to 
divide her treasure with her poor com- 
panion. The child had some dinner, 
and we became very good friends in the 
future.” 






THE SACRIFICE. 


By HILDA NEWMAN. 


WISH his friends would come” 
| said the landlady, wrinkling an 
anxious forehead. 
“The wire went off right enough,” 
remarked her husband, removing the pipe 
from his lips to add in an injured tone, “I 
had to turn to and write it all out again.” 

“No wonder ; he was in an awful hurry, 
and I scribbled it down anyhow. It was 
the first time he had been in his right mind 
for days.” 

There was a short silence as they 
looked from the porch across the green, 
where the railway was visible. The 
breath of spring was in the air; hardly a 
sound came from the straggling group of 
farms intersected by rural lanes; even 
the farmyard cacophony sounded muffled 
and distant, and for the moment nothing 
stirred but the bit of white muslin in the 
artist’s casement that had been cautiously 
pushed ajar. 

“Spoils custom, him lying there,” said 
the landlord, jerking his thumb in the 
direction of the window. “They think 
there’s something catching.” 

“Rubbish! It’s rheumatics from paint- 
ing in them damp fields. And who's 
going to turn him out, I'd like to 
know? Not me—though in my opinion 
he'll never leave this house except in his 
coffin.” 

“He knows that, you could see it by 
the wire—‘ Very ill, come if possible ; :if 
not good-bye.’ What else could he 
mean? It was addressed to a lady, too— 


Mrs.—Mrs.—I forget the name—his sister, 
I expect.” 

“Yes, poor chap, his mother’s dead. We 
ought to have found out more about his 
people, Bob; it’ll be so awkward if no 
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one turns up. However, I should think 
that would fetch them, and the sooner 
the better, for I am about tired out.” 

She went inside, the plaintive murmur 
of her voice lingering as she laboured up 
the little staircase. 

The landlord sat on the porch smoking 
his pipe. The responsibility had become 
very irksome: and when at last the 
creeping curve of a train came in view, 
its hoarse panting, dimly audible in the 
distance, sounded a welcome message of 
relief. 

A quarter of an hour later a fly drove 
up to the inn. The landlord wrenched 
the door open with alacrity: a gentle- 
man alighted, followed by a lady, who, 
disdaining the proffered hand, stepped 
lightly down and hurried indoors. At 
the foot of the stairs the landlady barred 
her progress. 

“Not now, madam; it may excite him, 
and his heart’s weak. Anyway, I’m 
afraid he’s rather feverish and may not 
know you at first. I think it my duty to 
tell you, ma’am, that there ain’t much 
hope of him getting well, leastways the 
doctor says there ain’t, but of course, where 
there’s life there’s hope, and he’s young.” 
She paused for breath, then added briskly, 
“if you and the gentleman will step in 
the parlour for a minute or two, I'll try 
and make him understand you've come.” 

Mordaunt drew his wife into the small 
side room and shut the door. They faced 
each other silently for a moment; then, 
with an impatient movement she threw 
back her veil, disclosing a beautiful dis- 
tressed face, whose colour varied with 
her strange vehemence of speech and ges- 
ture. 
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She flung herself into a chair, spent with excitement. 


“Why did youcome? Why do you stay? 
It only gives us both needless pain. You 
try me beyond endurance, my nerves won't 
bear the strain. It is a question of days, 
hours, and I want to be alone—to tend 
him in peace.” Her voice rose to a cry of 
anguish as she grasped his arm, “ Oh Mor- 
daunt, if you knew how I have suffered, 
you would spare me this agony.” 

Mordaunt looked down on her gloomily. 
“What is your agony to mine? I only 
know that, for some inexplicable reason, 
we had been drifting apart. I discovered 
that my attentions were distasteful, my 
presence undesirable. Your plea of ill- 
health deceived me, but I was ready to 
become a thousand times more devoted 
if you chose, or to efface myself entirely 
till you cared to reinstate me. It was 
only when your face betrayed what the 
brief message I opened by mistake had 
failed to convey, that I solved the 
problem. That my dearest friend should 
have dealt the blow is an added grief— 
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the one man I loved and 
trusted.” He broke off, sigh- 
ing. 

Her pale cheek grew crim- 
son, “ You shall not reproach 
him. Because he was worthy 
of your love and trust he went 
from me without a word—I 
tempted him, I tortured him,” 
she went on recklessly. “The 
secret was in my eyes when 
I looked on him, in my voice 
when I spoke ; when our hands 
met I trembled, and, because 
without him my life was dark 
and I hungered for his words, 
I wrote —and he did not 
answer. There is the truth— 
believe or disbelieve. It is I 
who deceived you, I who am 
shameless, wicked, ungrateful 
—what you will! I asked 
you not to follow me. Now 
leave me to my love and 
punishment.” She spoke dis- 
tractedly, unfastening her 
travelling-cloak and her hat 
with nervous fingers. A hook 
caught in her hair; she tore 
it out with a clinging, tan- 
gled tress. 

Mordaunt caught her by the wrists. 
“Tf all question of love between us is 
over,” he said -harshly, “ you shall bring 
no stain on my name; ynderstand, I shall 
stay here with you, the physician will 
tell us how long; I have telegraphed for 
a nurse, too,” he added, releasing her. 

She flung herself into a chair, spent 
with excitement. “So you grudge me 
these poor hours, the happiness of being 
all in all to him—till the last, because 
the world may wonder if I close his eyes,” 
she said scornfully. “You elect to be 
my gaoler; you set a spy on me; you 
haven’t a word of tenderness for the 
friend who has risked his life for yours, 
never a word of kindness or pity.” 

“It is impossible to reason with you 
when you wilfully misunderstand. I wish 
him well over his illness—I should be a 
brute if I didn’t—but why couldn’t he 
send for some of his own people? You 
are so impulsive. It is my duty to 
protect you—even he did that.” 








She glanced up quickly. “Ah! now 
you speak in your old voice and indeed 
reproof is unnecessary; I am miserable 
enough as it is. I wish I might die in 
his stead,” she went on hysterically. “‘ The 
suspense is killing me. Have patience, 
Mordaunt! help me to bear it all, it is 
only for a little while.” 

Mordaunt cursed himself for his blind- 
ness. He thought he had held the key 
of her soul, because in return for his 
worship, she had laughed and chatted 
and fascinated him with her varying 
moods. The traces of suffering in her 
youthful face, her breaking voice, and the 
pathos of careless dress and dishevelled 
hair revealed undreamed-of possibilities 
in her nature. 

This was love, and this was not for 
him. His heart was torn with anxiety 
and sorrow and the difficulty of restraint ; 
but he was mindful of her reliance on his 
strength, and nerved himself to the 
coming ordeal. 

“We must fight it out together,” he 
said at last, realising that neither 
sympathy nor anger availed. “ We must 
be calm and considerate. The world lies 
before us, and Time is a magician.” 

7 * * * 

The artist lay staring at the ceiling. 
His wrists were swathed in bandages ; he 
felt weak and helpless, but the past and 
present excruciating pain of movement 
was forgotten in the effort of his brain, 
no longer delirious, to separate the 
dream of life from the real. One figure 
had haunted him through all the phases 
of his illness, waking or sleeping—some- 
times a shadowy feature of delirium 
passing beyond his grasp, sometimes 
bewilderingly near and tangible. Had 
she been near him—his well-beloved? 
Had he sent for her? He hoped not, for 
the honour of a silent vow. Raising 
himself with difficulty, he peered over the 
muslin window blinds. What a glorious 
day! And how wonderful that he’ had 
lived to see it! But why rejoice where 
living meant the stagnant, uninspired 
existence he had led for the last year, the 
monotonous dwelling on forbidden joy, 
the stifling of insidious thoughts that 
wronged his friend. The temptation and 
the struggle made him welcome death, 
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and lo! he awoke to the radiance of the 
day, to glimpses of green meadow and 
cool stream, and searing memories. The 
door opened and closed as he lay down ~ 
again wearily, and the woman of his 
dreams approached in answer to his won- 
dering gaze. She bent down and wound 
her arm about his neck and laid her soft 
cheek on his. “Don’t speak, don’t ques- 
tion,” she whispered, with an exultant 
thrill in her voice. Was ita vision? His 
fingers moved painfully towards the slim 
hand on the counterpane and were gently 
clasped; a warm pulse leapt above his 
own with joyous fervour. He looked up 
and hot tears fell on his face. As their 
lips met, he was only conscious of the 
wonder of her presence. 

“This little hour of life is worth the 
pain of dying,” he breathed. 

“Hush! you have come back to me; 
you are going to live—to live,” she 
repeated, passing her hand tenderly over 
his forehead, where the lines gathered 
again. “I have battled through a crisis, 
too,” she went on timidly. “ The pettiness 
of my past life, its stupid pride of suffo- 
cating repression, have been revealed to 
me. I have also seen the folly of fighting 
against all I feelforyou. The anguish of 
this week has made another woman of 
me. I have had faith, I have prayed, and 
my prayer has been answered. If such 
love as ours be sin, would you have been 
spared tome?” She stood at the bed- 
side, her delicate face suffused with 
colour, a soft fire glittering in her eyes. 
The artist lay very still, fighting down his 
disloyal feelings, striving to regard them 
from his friend’s standpoint. 

“We dare not deceive ourselves,” he 
said, gravely, at last. “No sophistrycan 
reason away the penalty of passion. 
Our affinity is sweet and wonderful. Its 
power might endure ; but it is too dearly 
purchased at the price of Mordaunt’s 
happiness. It could bring no blessing.” 

“Is friendship beyond love? Should 
two lives be sacrificed for one?” she asked 
resentfully. ‘ Mordaunt has never under- 
stood me. My heart responds to your 
lightest touch, Mordaunt leaves it a stone. 
How can I help it? Who made it so? 
Who should be answerable?” 
“But you loved him once ?” 
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“T don’t know,” she answered hesitat- 
ing. 

: And he is so good, so strong, and true. 
Yes, yes. If only—if only I had not 
come between.” 

“No, no. You know I did not mean 
that.” She knelt down and laid her head 
on his breast ; her fragrant hair brushed his 
lips. ‘“ You have awakened a soul in me 
with the greatest grief, you have brought 
me the greatest joy. You mesmerise me. 
I can only think, speak, weep at your bid- 
ding ; your uncertainty humiliates me, 
since I am in your power. Go where you 
will, I must follow. Be merciful, love 
me, protect me,” she broke off, sobbing 
convulsively. 

The artist’s eyes were wet, as he laid 
his hand on her trembling arm. “He had 
the will, but not the strength, to stem the 
surging of this strange emotion whose 
intensity terrified him. ‘“ Be brave, dear 
heart!” he whispered huskily; “ you 
know I love you well.” ; 

The anguish of his voice startled her. 
She rose at once, looking anxiously in his 
haggard face. 

“You are in pain.” 

“Nothing, it will be over presently.” 

“ How thoughtless of me to excite you. 
But I can ease as well as torment you.” 
Her manner had changed. She spoke 
brightly, pouring out some revivifying 
liquid, which she held to his lips as if he 
were achild. Then with deft fingers she 
unrolled the bandages, soaked them in 
laudanum, and rebound his aching wrists. 

He watched her dreamily, recalling the 
petulant epigrams of the past, the furl of 
her fan, the arch inquiry of her laughing 
eyes, and noting a gentle solicitude with 
which he had not associated her earnest 
face; and even the sight of her plain 
travelling dress, grown shabby in sick 
room service, touched him with an 
inexpressibly sweet sense of intimacy and 
dependence. When the little services she 
rendered so capably could be no longer 
protracted, she laid a cool hand on his 
weary eyelids, saying :— 

“ Rest, my dearest, and let me take care 
of you, and the future of itself; I shall 
hardly breathe until I know you are 
asleep.” The room was growing grey 
when Mordaunt entered. His wife held 


up a warning finger, as he moved 
unsteadily ‘towards the window, where 
she sat with averted eyes and tightened 
lips. ‘‘Hush! you will wake him,” she 
said coldly as he placed a chair beside 
her own. A spasm of pity pierced Mor- 
daunt as he glanced at the bed where 
the artist lay on propped pillows, his pale 
face and closed eyes too vividly suggest- 
ing death, in spite of the short irregular 
respiration that merely hinted troubled 
dreams. With the maddening injustice 
of jealousy, Mordaunt had steeled his 
heart against his friend till the news of 
his recovery had left him only selfishly 
conscious of unforeseen complications ; 
but now the sight of the familiar face 
wasted with suffering, wounded him with 
repentant shame. He recalled the artist’s 
close and brotherly connection with 
many incidents of his adventurous life, 
and for a moment the memory of their 
perfect companionship, and tolerance of 
each others’ foibles, overwhelmed him. 
But when he looked upon his wife, Mor- 
daunt only knew a burning desire to take 
her beyond the reach of his friend, or foe ; 
to begin the world anew with her, but on 
a different footing, identifying her with 
his aims, strengthening her sincerity, and 
fighting for her affection, step by step, 
as for some treasure to which he bore no 
clue, though cognisant of its existence. 
“You have done more than your 
duty,” he began gently, “and there is 
now no doubt of his recovery. I heard 
from his sister this morning ; she is on her 
way from Scotland, and would have been 
here before, had you not forbidden me to 
write. That was wrong, for if anything 
had happened she would never have for- 
given us.” She made a slight impatient 
movement, but did not speak. “ And 
now there is nothing left for us but to 
return. I have been very patient,” he 
added, bitterly, “ but I don’t think I could 
stay through his convalescence without 
reminding him of what he has robbed 
me, consciously or unconsciously. I 
came to bid him good-bye, but I’m glad 
he’s asleep, for in his present weak 
state, leave-taking can only agitate him. 
He is certain of care and attention, and 
the nurse is excellent, so there is nothing 
to worry about. Everything is ready for 
















the journey, I only wait for you. Let us 
leave quietly and at once.” 

She rose very slowly, grasping the chair 
to steady herself. Her face was white 
and scornful; her nostrils dilated, as she 
looked down on him. 
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body and soul, by the passion you force 
on him. There is a hell before you. 
Who will support—who will befriend 
you? You must be mad.” 

She stood there, rigid, expressionless. 
“Your words have no power any longer 





She spoke brightly, pouring out some revivifying liquid. 


“ What if I will not go?” 

He faced her with an oath. ‘“ What 
demon possesses you? What is to become 
of us? Think of the horrible scandal 
—your name on every lip—and I, your 
husband, a laughing stock for bringing 
you here! And this poor devil ruined 





to wound,” she answered monotonously ; 
“]T have chosen my path; it may mean 
heaven, it may mean hell, but I shall 
never leave him.” 

Mordaunt clenched his hands, His 
lips were dry, his brain on fire, there was 
murder in his heart. The room seemed 
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full of voices urging him to conquer her 
defiant attitude, to obey a brutal instinct 
and force her on her knees trembling 
with a panting promise of reparation. 
Anything to change the terrible stony 
challenge in her eyes. But he only took 
her shrinking face between his hands, 
reading in it repulse and resolution. 
“What have I done to make you hate 
me so,” he groaned. 

“You torture me, you reproach me,” 
she stammered. “If you only knew how 
tired Iam of it all. I was a child—I did 
not know—but now I want to live my 
own life.” 

Mordaunt laid his hands _on her 
shoulders, speaking earnestly. “ Listen! 
If you come with me now, no word of 
blame shall pass my lips. The agony of 
this week will fade ; in time we may even 
be thankful for it, since it will have 
brought us nearer, each to the other. I 
will regain your love. In many things I 
have misjudged you, but you have never 
ceased to be the whole world to me. 
Let us begin again, dear ; this is the little 
rift that must not widen and mar the 


music of our lives—and his,” he added 


softly. ‘“‘ He has genius, and must rise if 
he devote himself to his art, and you will 
have helped him to fame instead of 
pinioning him to earth. We shall be 
able to meet frankly and intimately as 
before, and you will be glad to look on 
him with honest eyes. Come! my dearest.” 

Though the softened tones stirred in her 
a faint regret, she gave no sign of atten- 
tion. Her eyes wandered anxiously to 
the bed. The shadows had gathered so 
quickly that she could hardly distinguish 
the artist’s face, but she fancied she 
detected a slight movement. ‘“‘ Hush!” 
she murmured, moving towards the door ; 
Mordaunt followed, his nerves all 
strained. 

“There is not a moment to lose,” he 
began, anxiously. 

She wrenched herself from his detain- 
ing grasp, speaking fiercely, “ Oh, won't 
you understand? I will not, I cannot 
go with you!” 

“Then I will never see your face 
again.” Mordaunt’s voice was terrible. 
The word he flung at her as he strode 
away made her shudder involuntarily, 


putting her hands to her ears. It fell 
with chill significance on her exaltation 
of her passion, tearing away its veil of 
sentimental glamour. Ona mad impulse 
she flew after him down the narrow 
stairs. 

He thrust her aside, his curse filled her 
with superstitious dread. 

Choking with sobs she clung to the 
arm that repulsed her, invoking the 
memory of the happier past. In the ugly 
little parlour she went down on her knees 
and prayed for a word of pardon. 

“Will you come?” he asked again, 
looking down grimly. 

She moaned, “It is stronger than 
myself. I cannot—I cannot.” 

Mordaunt lifted his clenched fist, the 
veins stood out on his damp forehead. 
“ Then for God’s sake keep clear of me!” 
he thundered ; “ the world is wide enough 
to separate us.” 

It was dark when she rose, clasping 
her throbbing temples with a dazed air. 
From the bar came snatches of song, 
which maddened her. She groped her 
way upstairs, bruised and shaken, as if 
the week’s watching had suddenly told. 
Longing to lay her head on her lover’s 
breast, and sob out her grief, seeking 
solace for all she had cast away, she 
moved unsteadily through the room. 
Faint rays from the window indistinctly 
displayed the artist’s inert form. The 
doctor had said sleep was the best 
cure, but his head had sunk too low in 
the disarranged pillows. She wondered 
if she could lift without rousing him. If 
he would only wake. There wasso much 
to tell—to plan—she could not bear the 
burden alone. Standing irresolutely, in 
the shadow, she called him softly, but he 
did not answer. She sat down patiently 
at the bedside, but the inaction was 
horrible. Her cheeks burned as she 
thought of the blow on her shoulder. 
Had he really struck her—he who had so 
often praised and caressed the satin 
smoothness of her skin. Well, she for- 
gave him. It was a penalty she endured 
cheerfully for the sake of one who would 
shield her now. 

* She stirred uneasily as time drew on; 
she rose softly and went to the window. 
The red lights of the train that bore 
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Mordaunt out of her 
life winked at her 
maliciously. She lit 
and shaded the lamp, 
placing it on the small 
table near the bed, 
then searched carefully 
among the bottles. 
The medicine glass 
smelt curiously! Lau- 
danum? Surely there 
was some mistake. 
The bandages had been 
soaked in a saucer, as 
she knew. An indefin- 
able terror fa:te= d its 
icy fingers on her 
heart. The silence was 
overpowering. With 
wild eyes she snatched 
up the fluted phial 
whose bold inscription 
burnt itself mercilessly A 
into her brain: It was ™! 
empty; she dragged 
herself to the bedside, 
still incredulous, and 
holding the lamp high, 
turned back the sheet. 
As it moved, a nerveless hand fell heavily 
on the pillow. With an arm to which 
fear lent superhuman strength she lifted 
her lover’s drooping head. His face was 
grey and shrunken, his glazed eyes stared 
sightlessly into the dazzling light. 

As the desolate truth dawned on her, 
she threw herself on the body, beating 
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She went down on her knees and prayed for pardon. 


her hands together, and calling hoarsely 
on God. She clung there, heedless of the 
curious crowd that gathered around her, 
till someone gently drew her away. Then 
all grew dark. Ina blurred vision her 
closing eyes saw a terrible smile of 
triumph wreathe the suicide’s parted 


lips. 


TWILIGHT. 


VER the grey and silent sea, 
That kisses the shore so sleepily 
And laps and lingers leisurely, 


The lovely silver moonbeams slide, 
A path down which the angels glide ; 
A boat is rocking on the tide. 


Oh, were I in that little boat 


With one I loved, we two would float 
To some fair land from earth remote! 





Fanned by the breeze so fresh and light, 
Lit by the moon and stars all bright, 
Wafted by wavelets out of sight. 


MONTHLY MATTERS MUSICAL. 


By GEORGE CECIL. 


HOW TO HOLD THE GUITAR: “A PERPLEXED PIANIST”—* HE REMAINS 


AN ENGLISHMAN ”: 


M. AMBROSINY — MAITRE DE BALLET: MLLE, 


MIRANDA: TWO SONGS: SILENT MR, HOLBROOKE: “ HONOUR WHERE 


HONOUR IS DUE”; 


MISS ALICE JOSEPH’S REMINISCENCES: MADAME 


OLITZKA’S CONCERT: “LA GLORIA D'ITALIA”: “CARUSO’S RIVAL "—A 
“CARL ROSA” TENOR, 


Mr. Havetock Mason, who edits our 
admirable contemporary, Keynotes, has 
A Severe Written therein a most {inter- 
Contem- esting article on the manner 
in which the average operatic 


porary. 


performer 
handles the 
guitar, 
harp, and 
mandoline. 
He observes 
that in a 
perform- 
ance of 
“Tann- 
h auser,” 
which he 
recently 
witnessed, 
the singers 
afforded 
c onsider- 
able enter- 
tainment 
by “em- 
ploying 
their ‘hands 
in pump- 
handle ges- 
tures when 
they should 
be playing 
the harps 
they were 
holding —a 
florid ac- 
compani- 
ment of 
course com- 
ing from 
the orches- 
tra at the 
same time.” 
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MR. WILLIAM WILLIS. 
Described by Leschetizky as ‘‘ one of his few great pupils.” 


Mr. Mason adds, “Another singer will 
have a guitar to play: the left hand 
may be clasping the neck of the instru- 
ment—or it may not—the right hand 
will occasionally claw at the strings— 


perhaps 
below the 
bridge. 
This al- 
ways has 
the effect of 
absolutely 
spoiling the 
whole part 
— to my 
mind. The 
orchestral 
harpist,” he 
continues, 
“can very 
nearly give 
the effect of 
a- guitar, 
but if the 
singer is 
holding a 
very obvi- 
ously cheap 
German 
mandoline, 
complica- 
tions begin 
to set in.” 
His words 
are well 
worth di- 
gesting. 
Accord- 
ing to vari- 
ous sources 
of informa- 
tion, Mr. 
William 
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MR. JOHN COATES. 


A characteristic portrait. 


Willis (who has gained much distinc- 
“Heremains tion as a pianist), is a 
an English- Pole, an Armenian, a Lap- 

man.” ander, a Russian, and a 
Dutchman. As a matter of fact, the 
British-born virtuoso, 


‘‘ In spite of all temptations 
To belong to other nations,” 


prefers to “remain an Englishman.” 
Great is the imagination of the Press. 
Mr. Willis has been pronounced by 
Leschetizky to be one of his “ few great 
pupils.” 

The Covent Garden dancing depart- 
ment is under the capable administration 
M. Ambrosiny °f M. Ambrosiny, whose 
—Maitre de services are also in request at 

Ballet, the ‘[hédtre de la Monnaie, 
Brussels, where the art of cutting capers 
is carried to so fine a point. M. Ambrosiny 
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directs the danseuses; he indicates his 
ideas to the gracefully agile prima 
ballerina, and he has designed the classic 
poses which have made the corps de ballet 
so attractive a feature of the Royal Opera. 
He also is responsible for the engaging 
evolutions of the little blackamoors in 
the second act of “Aida”; and the 
bacchanalian gyrations of the dancers 
in the tavern scene in “Carmen” fur- 
nish another proof of his talent. The 
amia’le maitre de ballet enjoys the affec- 
tion of all with"whom he is brought into 
contact. 

Many persons are under the impression 
that the Commonwealth is represented at 


A Covent Garden solely by 
Australian Melba. During the present 
Coloratura season, another Australian 


Singer. colovatura singer, Mlle. Lalla 


Miranda, has appeared, and with gratify- 
ing success. The young soprano, who 
possesses a remarkably flexible voice of 
pure, bright quality, is one of the chief 
ornaments of the Paris Opera—an institu- 
tion at which a few more good singers 
might advantageously be employed. 
Mlle. Miranda has fulfilled many success- 
ful engagements at Brussels, Nice, Vichy, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and elsewhere on the 
Continent. It is to be hoped that her 
plans will enable her to return to London 
next year. 
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As Don José, He has just returned—triumphant 
—from America. 
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Most modern English—and Americaa— 
songs being only fit for fuel, it is refresh- 
Two Songs ing to be able to praise “ The 

worth the Ladies of St. James,” by 

learning. Reginald Clarke, and “ Pass- 
ing By "—for the music of which Edward 
C. Purcell is responsible. In either ditty 
the composer has caught the spirit of the 
words in the happiest manner, while the 
melody has no little charm. 

Of late nothing has been heard of 


Mr. Holbrooke. His anxious admirers 
Silent trust he has not retired into 
Mr, private life, for a composer 


Holbrooke. who is so clever at caricatur- 
ing music can ill be spared. In his 
“ Queen Mab” “tone-poem,” the ingenious 
use of the cock-a-doodle-do motif (the 
strain being heard above the fortissimo 
din of every conceivable orchestral instru- 
ment) positively marks a new era in 
modern music. Minus Mr. Holbrooke, 
musical life would lack its leaven of 
amusement. 

Writes a trusted “ Press agent ” :—“ Is 
it not time to remind the public that, 
after all, John Coates is the 


Honour *. 

where pioneer amongst modern 

a is English tenors. He has de- 
ue, 


lighted all Germany with his 
Lohengrin, and his success in opera in 
England is without parallel. The 
musical inhabitants of three continents 
have acclaimed him in oratorio ; and 
the London Press has acknowledged 
his unusual capabilities as a Lieder 
singer.” 

Miss Alice Joseph, the well-known 
concert agent, who was for some years 
i Chien private secretary to the late 

Agents Augustus Harris, treasures 
Reminis- many interesting reminis- 

cences. cences. She was present at 
Drury Lane many times during the 
first opera season, engineered by “ Drurio- 
lanus"”—at which Jean de _ Reszké’s 
London début as a tenor took place. 
She “assisted” at the first appearance of 
Melba—when that fortunate lady was 
the unknown amateur, Mrs. Armstrong. 
She also knew Scalchi, H[éléne Crosmond 
—who, alas! committed suicide—Leslie 
Crotty, of Carl Rosa fame, Mrs. Henschell, 
and Rose Hersee; and she has known 
many distinguished instrumentalists. 
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SIGNOR BATTISTINI 


(‘La Gloria d'Italia’’) as Barnaba 


Preparatory to her departure for 
America, Madame Olitzka gave a recital, 
at which her admirable taste 
Madame . . 
Olitzka, 12 Selecting a programme was 
again made manifest. In 
Loewe’s “ Die Uhr,” Penelope’s air from 
Max Bruch's “‘ Odysseus,” and in various 
Lieder, the concert-giver sang with the 
artistic restraint and insight which 
invariably pleases discriminating critics. 
Signor Battistini, according to a Press 
agent, has been winning fresh laurels in 
Rome. After singing at an important 
concert, he was presented with valu- 
“te Ghost able souvenirs by the Mayor 
italin”” 2nd by the President of 
the Academy of St. Cecilia. 
His inclusion in the Covent Garden cast 
of “Il Barbiere” would have been to 
the advantage of the ensemble. 
The above enterprising (and reliable) 
scribe also writes: “There is a pos- 
‘ie sibility of Signor Constantino 
Rival” (Caruso’s rival) being heard in 
London in the late autumn.” 
During the past four years the eminent tenor 
has gained no little fame in America. 
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THE PIERROTS ON THE PIER. 


IERROT sat with his head in his 
hands, a blank sheet of paper 
before him, and pen and ink beside 

the paper. 

Pierrot was concocting jokes to amuse 
his audiences on the pier, and, to judge 
from his face, concocting jokes appeared 
to be a doleful and difficult task. 
Pierrette sat looking at him and twisting 
her little forehead into innumerable 
wrinkles in an agonised effort to make 
up a joke out of her own little head. 
She was very clever at telling the jokes 
made for her, and once or twice she had 
turned out quite passable inventions of 
her own, but they had been so few that 
Pierrot declared they must have been 
accidents. 

“ All the old ones are stale,” said 
Pierrot. ‘‘ We must have some new ones 
or the pennies will stop dancing into our 
pockets, and then we shall starve, 
Pierrette.” 

“‘ Better starve,” said Pierrette, “ than 
eat the pies they sell on the pier.” 

“Ha!” cried Pierrot, “I have a 
thought,” and he sank his head on his 
hands again, while Pierrette pretended 
to clap her hands in glee, but she 
made no noise lest she drive the thought 
away. 

And presently Pierrot said, “ Listen, my 
Pierrette. A father said to his boy: 
‘Tommy, did you eat that little pie your 
mother made for you yesterday?’ ‘No, 
father,’ said Tommy, ‘I gave it to my 
teacher.’ ‘Oh, and did she eat it ?’ asked 
papa. ‘I think so,’ answered Tommy ; 
‘there wasn’t any school to-day.’” 

Pierrette clapped her hands quite loudly 
now until Pierrot stopped her. ‘It’s 





good,” he granted, “ but not so good as 
all that. Now, you try.” 

“But I don’t need to try,” said Pierrette 
proudly, “with so smart a husband 
to Y 

“Hush!” he commanded. “I have 
another.” 

“Oh you--——” she began, but he 
stopped her with a look. 

“* Néed—need,” he rep: ated with a far- 
away look in his eyes, and then was 
silent for a space. At last Pierrot said, 
‘“How do you spell need, meaning to 
need bread, you know?” 

*« K-n-e-a-d,” said Pierrette. 

“Wrong,” said Pierrot. 

“Why, you silly boy, of course it’s 
k-n-e-a-d.” 

“Not at all. You k-n-e-a-d dough, 
but you n-e-e-d bread, don’t you?” 

How Pierrette laughed. “We shall 
not need it,” she cried, “if you can go on 
making such splendid jokes. Now for 
another.” 

“No; it’s your turn,” said Pierrot, 
looking rather important and vain, and 
lighting a cigarette. Pierrette came and 
sat on his knee, “to get inspiration,” she 
said. She could see their landlady 
hanging up clothes in the back garden. 
She watched a minute and then said very 
slowly : 

“ There was a little boy who got put in 
a corner to punish him for getting his 
clean white suit soiled, and presently he 
asked, ‘Mummy, do all the angels in 
Heaven wear white frocks?’ ‘ Yes, dear,’ 
said Mummy. ‘My word, Mummy,’ said 
he, ‘what a big washing Mrs. Dod must 
have to put out!’” 

“Pretty fair—for you,” said Pierrot 
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patronisingly. ‘ We'll put your joke down 
anyway; it'll do to fillin. Try again.” 

“Well,” said Pierrette, “did you hear 
those chatterboxes at our concert this 
morning? They hummed the tunes and 
shuffled their feet and pretended they 
had heard all the jokes before,and made 
everybody furious, and I remerhbered that 
once I went to a concert with a young 
man who would talk all the time, telling 
me what ‘the music meant,’ he said, the 
stupid fellow! Well, then he closed his 
eyes and leaned his head back and said 
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Pierrot smoked, and presently she remem- 
bered a story of a countryman who came 
up to London and lost his watch almost 
the first day. He was told to go to Scot- 
land Yard and tell the police, and so he 
did, and they told him very politely that 
they would not leave a stone unturned to 
find it for him. So he went away quite 
content and began to see the sights of 
London, and everywhere he went he 
found street after street torn up and closed 
to traffic. At last he could stand it no 
longer, and hurried off to Scotland 
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quite loudly, ‘You have no idea how Yard. “See here,” said he, “I’d no idea 


re 


much better music sounds when you 
listen to it with your eyes shut’; and an 
old gentleman just in front turned round 
and said, ‘You've no idea, young man, 
how much better it sounds if you listen 
to it with your mouth shut.’”’ 

“ Good,” cried Pierrot ; “ that is good ; 
but it isn’t your own, you know.” 

“No,” said Pierrette rather sadly; “ it 
isn’t my own, that’s true.” 

“Still, if you can remember another 


when I asked you to find my watch that 
I should give you all this trouble. The 
danged watch ain’t worth it, and if you 
don’t find it by Saturday, don’t pull up 
any more of the roads.” 

Pierrot very graciously admitted that 
the story was not a bad one, and then 
patted Pierrette’s hand and said she must 
be very tired and had better lie down 
and rest. She said her head did ache a 
little, so she lay down and was soon fast 
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good one, it will do as well,” said Pierrot 
encouragingly. 
So Pierrette cudgelled her brains while 


Tt 


asleep. And then the lazy Pierrot tip- 
toed across the room and took out of his 
trunk a very old, old collection of “ Joe 
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Millers’’ and wrote some of them down 
one after the other. This is what he 
wrote down: 


He Gave Ir Up. 
Curate : “41 hear’ “your , husband has 


signed the pledge. Did he keep it to the 
letter during the holidays?” 
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Curate: “I’m afraid you don’t under- 
stand me. What I mean is, has he 
broken the pledge since he took it ?” 

Parishioner: “’E ain't touched it, sir. 
I've kept it wrapped up in paper, an’ its 
as good as new!” 

Then the 
hopeless. 


curate gave it up as 





ed 


Oh! 


Parishioner: “It worn’t a letter, sir; 
it wor a card.” 

Curate: “I mean has he kept his 
pledge inviolate?” 

Parishioner : “ No, sir, ’e ain’t kept it 
in violet at all. I’ve kept it in lavender 
in a drawer.” 





CauTious. 


Watson: ‘“ What was the largest trout 
you ever caught, James ?” 

James: “Let’s see; what day of the 
week is this, Watson?” 


Watson : “ Monday, I believe. What 
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in the world has that to do with my 
question ?” 

James: “Oh, nothing; only I think 
you’d better wait until Wednesday. I 
always like to get as far as possible from 
Sunday when I tell about my fishing 
experiences.” 


Hanpn’t SEEN THE ELEPHANT. 


A circus proprietor, having had the 
misfortune to lose one of his elephants 
during his brief stay at a country town, 
inquired of everyone whom he met in the 
street whether they had seen the lost 
elephant. He chanced to meet an Irish- 
man, and asked: 

“Pat, did you see a stray elephant 
anywhere ?”’ 

**No, sorr,” replied Pat ; “ but I saw an 
indiarubber bull pullin’ up carrots wid 
his tail over there in the garden.” 


ORIENTAL JUSTICE. 


There was once a robber in Cairo who 
fell from the second story of a house he 
was trying toenterand brokehis leg. He 
went to the cadi and complained. The 
man’s window was badly made and he 
wanted justice. The cadi said that was 
reasonable, and he summoned the owner 
of the house. The owner confessed that 
the house was poorly built, but claimed 
that the carpenter was to blame, and not 
he. This struck the cadi as sound logic, 
and he sent for the carpenter. 

“The charge is, alas! too true,” said 
the carpenter; “but the masonry was 
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at fault and 
window!” 

So the cadi, impressed with the reason- 
ableness of the argument, sent for the 
mason. The mason pleaded guilty, but 
explained that a pretty girl in a blue 
gown had passed the building while he 
was at work, and that his attention had 
been diverted from his duty. The cadi 
thereupon demanded that the girl should 
be brought before him. 

“It is true,” she said, “ that I am pretty ; 
but it’s no fault of mine. If my gown 
attracted the mason, the dyer should be 
punished, and not I!” , 

“Quite true,” said the cadi; “send for 
the dyer.” 

The dyer was brought to the bar and 
pleaded guilty. That settled it. The 
cadi told the robber to take the guilty 
wretch to his house and hang him from 
the door ; and the populace rejoiced that 
justice had been done. But pretty soon 
the crowd returned to the cadi’s house, 
complaining that the dyer was too long 
to be hanged as ordered. 

“Oh, well,” said the cadi, who by that 
time was suffering from ennui, “ go find 
a short dyer and hang him! Justice 
shall prevail.” 


I eouldn’t fit a good 


When Pierrette woke up she was 
astonished to find how many clever 


original jokes Pierrot had invented 
during her slumbers. But he said in a 
lordly way that it was absurd to make 
such a fuss about it—it was nothing for 
a really clever man. 
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